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For six months the daily yield of milk from this cow was 40 qts. She has a butter. record of 28 lbs in one 
week. She was bred by J. B. Rogers of Saratoga Co, N Y, and is now owned by W. CC. Van Vechten of the same 
() county. She is registered in the Holstein herdbook. 
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The Velvet Bean, South and North. 
GEORGE W. HASTINGS, FLORIDA. 


The cultivation of the velvet bean up to 
the present time has established the fol- 
lowing facts: For the extreme south, it is 
the greatest forage and humus preducer yet 
discovered. North of central Georgia, only 
in exceptionally long seasons will the seed 
mature. North of the Ohio river, it will 
make large growth of vine and leaves,- but 
will not come to bloom. 

It is a great fertilizer for orange groves, 
but its use is not advisable after the groves 
come into bearing, as the vines are a habitat 
of the pumpkin (stink) bug, and on the de- 
cay of the bean, this pest goes to the 
orange, puncturing the fruit and causing it 
to fall. 

As a rule, the velvet bean is not the equal 
of red clover or the cowpea, either for seed 
or forage, north of the gulf states. For for- 
age and fertilizer it has no equal in the bar- 
ren, sandy lands of the south, where the 
seasons are long enough for the crop to ma- 
ture before the coming of frosts. 

[While it is a tremendous boon to 
the gulf states, and possibly may be 
to the southwest and the Pacific 
coast, the attempt to sell velvet 
beans in the north and west at fancy prices 
should not succeed. We think Mr Hastings’s 
brief summary fairly covers the whole mat- 
ter.] 


Short and to the Point. 


The best hinge for a trap door behind 
the manure heap is made of two screw 
eyes of half-inch iron looped together. Or- 
dinary iron hinges or leather ones are con- 
tinually breaking, but these will not.—[H. 


I formerly grew dahlias tn great variety, 
but I find it more profitable now to grow 
strawberries. I have grown these for the 
past 15 years, more or less, in the space of 
950 feet long and 12 feet wide. From this 
space I sold last season 615 quarts of good- 
sized berries. For these I obtained $38.55. 
We used what we wanted in our own family 
and gave some away. My son planted 2000 
plants in ’97 and the past season sold over 
1100 qts besides those used in his own fam- 
ily.—[Joseph Birling, Sr, Wisconsin. 


The high prices offered for veal tempt 
many to sell calves that should be kept for 
cattle. When farmers quit such foolishness, 
then our local butchers will not be obliged 
to draw on Armour and Swift to keep their 
shops going.—[T. G. Brosius, Seneca Co, O. 


Cows eat old wood and other rubbish be- 
cause of a lack of phosphate in their feed. I 
have learned this from 40 years’ experience. 
The trouble is worse where the cows have 
been summered in old run-out pastures. The 
remedy that I have always found effective 
is a tablespoonful of ground bone twice a 
week in their feed. If very bad, give the 
bene every day for a week.—[Robert Reid, 
Nova Scotia. 

(er Mr Reid is right. Hundreds of care- 
ful farmers can substantiate what he says. 
The remedy he suggests is simple and al- 
nost always does the business: 

As a fertilizer, the cowpea is the best, as 
it contains more. foliage than the soja bean. 
In the north it would be too late to sow it 
after harvesting oats. For the north, clover 
iz the best fertilizer.—[Dr D. McIntosh. 

paces 

Cattle for Cuba—Venezuela wants to sup- 
ply Cuba with beef cattle. <A recent of- 
ficial report says a contract was made in 
Oct by five large stock raisers for 24,000 
head, to be delivered at a Cuban port at a 
rate of 2000 per month. During the last 
week in Oct 533 cattle, weighing 400 to 650 
lbs each, were shipped to Havana. 


Ensilage will keep as long as the silo is 
not opened and has been kept in good con- 
dition for seven years.—[Kansas Experi- 
ment Station. 
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The plan of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR Book AND ALMANAC is to make 
each annual volume not only intensely valuable in itself, but toJhave cach one properly 
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$132 This Year Book does not express opinions, ex- 
+ , 
Facts, Not Opinions. cept upon a few leading reforms that /Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is doing so much to bring about. Its 512 pages‘are thoroughly in- 
dexed and articles sought for can be located at once. Information of special interest 
is provided for every member of the household. 
It is complete. Weather hints 
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heavens for each quar- 
ter of 1899 by Prof. David P. Todd, one of the greatest of American astronomers, who 
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sun. These charts are a new feature in almanacs, and with the accompanying expla- 
nation make plain to all the position and movement of the heavenly bodies each 
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American Agriculturist 


« FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington 


Volume 63 


New Jersey Agriculture Fostered. 





Excellent attendance and close attention 
marked the sessions of the 26th annual 
meeting of the New Jersey state board of 
agriculture in Trenton, Jan 11-13. In his 
annual address President Denise stated 
that the year had been fairly prosperous 
for the farmer and that good husbandry 
bad been well rewarded. He called atten- 
tion to a few items which must be observed 
if the agriculturist is to advance. He must 
keep better stock and give it better atten- 
tion. New and improved machinery is ab- 
solutely necessary. One of: the greatest 
wastes on the farm is the failure to proper- 
ly care for farm machinery. Many do not 
hcuse it at all and in many cases the ma- 
chinery sheds are so poor that the imple- 
ments are seriously damaged during the 
winter. He urged a better rotation of crops, 
careful attention to the growing of crops 
which are best adapted to a particular soil 
and especial care in the preparation of the 
seed bed. Progressive farmers are begin- 
ning to realize more than ever the import- 
arce of giving the crop the greater part of 
its cultivation before the seed is sown. In 
other words thoroughly pulverize and com- 
pact the seed bed. Stirring the soil at the 
proper time is also an important factor in 
agriculture. The profits of the N J farmer 
depend on three things, good culture, sav- 
ing the farm manures, and the judicious 
purchase and application of commercial fer- 
tilizers, The indiscriminate pasturing and 
mowing is much to be deplored. Grow more 
leguminous crops, such as clovers, cowpeas 
and the like. He urged that farmers give 
more attention to farmers’ institutes and 
other agricultural gatherings. Go to them 
and get all the information possible. He 
aiso suggested that the education of farmers’ 
scns and daughters should be more careful- 
ly looked after. Try to keep the boys and 
girls on the farm by giving them a pleas- 
ant home and interest in the business. The 
im portance of pure foods cannot in Mr 
Denise’s opinion be too frequently impress- 
ed. The pure food bill now before congress 
is the best that could be prepared and all 
agriculturists should support it. In his an- 
nual report, Secretary Franklin Dye stat- 
ed that during the year 
GOOD AGRICULTURE HAD BEEN GOOD BUSINESS. 

The 1897 wheat crop had been very profit- 
able to the farmers, while market garden- 
ing and trucking paid better during 1898 than 
usual. Mr Dye quoted at length from the 
address of Sir William Crookes, concerning 
the wheat supply of the world. Whatever 
may be the difference of opinion in regard 
to the theory advanced by this English, 
man, the necessity of the improvement of 
farms so that larger quantities of wheat 
will be raised is apparent to everyone. Mr 
Dye called attention to the part nitrogen 
plays in the production of wheat. It is the 
most important constituent, consequently 
every effort should be made to secure it 
cheaply. The use of leguminous plants is 
to be advised in fixing the free nitrogen 
of the air and making it available for grain 
crops. If fertilizers are to be applied, choose 
those forms which will supply nitrogen in 
the greatest quantity at the least expense. 
If the farmer is raising wheat, fertilize so 
that the greatest amount of grain will be 
produced; if he is raising fruit and garden 
vegetables, use fertilizers for these partic- 
ular crops. Mr Dye is quite sure that the 
average wheat production, 12.7 bu per acre 
for the world, can be raised much higher. 
In N J there are about 40,000 farms. The 
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SECRETARY FRANKLIN DYE. 


capital invested in agriculture amounts to 
$160 000,000; farm land is comparatively 
cheap. In view of the fact that the state is 
within easy reach of the greatest market 
in the U §S, this ought not to be so. Care- 
ful cultivation will correct this. The dairy 
problem demands attention. Many farm- 
ers are producers of milk for the N Y and 
Phila markets. This dairy product is so 
low now that it can hardly be produced at 
a profit. Careful attention must be given 
to reducing the cost of production and in- 
creasing the price by judicious marketing. 
Mr Dye urges farmers to give more atten- 
tion to making their homes comfortable. 
More attention should be given to sanita- 
tion and more money and time expended 
in making the surroundings pleasant. The 
same to a certain extent is true of the stock 
buildings. To get best returns, stock should 
be comfortable and their quarters must be 
clean and well cared for. He urged that 
more attention be given to the eradication 
of noxious weeds. As the sheep industry 
is being given more attention the question 
of getting rid of sheep-killing dogs is an 
important one. 

The executive committee in its report 
ccmmended the work of the agricultural 
college and experiment station and sug- 
gested that farmers turn more and more 
to these institutions for information con- 
cerning farm problems. It also commend- 
ed the work of the state entomologist and 
advised that his report be printed as a 
supplement to the annual report of the state 
board. The committee on exhibits reported 
that Elmer Noble exhibited fine specimen 
petatoes of the Silver King variety, which 
had produced 248 bu per acre. Two vari- 
eties of potatoes were also exhibited by 
George M. Gillingham. Apples were shown 
by W. E. Rouse and Be R. Clifford, case 
heney by J. H. W. Cook, Golden Mammoth 
corn by A. M. Smith. The field from which 
this sample was taken yielded 100 bu per 
acre. Resolutions were adopted asking the 
legislature for appropriations for building 


gcod roads and favoring the prohibition of’ 


the use of chemicals in the preservation 


No. 3 


of milk, with the provision that this not 
orly be prevented, but the violators pun- 
ished. 

WORK OF THE OFFICERS INDORSED. 

Some little feeiing had been aroused by 
the circulation of a report that the funds 
at the disposal of the state board and the 
tuberculosis commission had not been ex- 
pei ded in the best possible manner, the offi- 
cers being accused of misapproprating them. 
This originated in one particular locality 
and is the result of personal dissatisfaction 
on the part of one of the delegates. In or- 
der to show that the accusations were 
wholly false, detailed reports were read by 
the treasurer of the state board and of the 
tuberculosis commission in which it was 
shown that every cent of the appropria- 
tien was expended in a businesslike way 
and in the best possible manner. The feel- 
ing of the delegates and through them of 
the farmers of N J at large was shown by 
the unanimous re-election of every officer 
of the board at the morning session Jan 12. 
The officers for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: President, Hon D. D. Denise of, 
Freehold; vice president, E. B. Voorhees of 
New Brunswick; secretary, Franklin Dye 
of Trenton; treasurer, William R. Lippin- 
cctt of Fellowship; executive committee, H. 
F. Bodine, Joseph Ward, Walter Heritage. 

Secretary Dye, who is also secretary of 
the tuberculosis commission, a body elected 
by the state board, read a most valuable re- 
port. He spoke of the work of the com- 
mission in visiting different dairies and 
making suggestions as to their improve- 
ment. The commission found in most of 
the dairies that there was a crowding of 
cows, lack of ventilation, lack of light, 
failure to use disinfectants, occasional use 
of bad food, a lack of care in preventing 
portions of the feod and of dirt from get- 
ting into the milk. Many stables were 
built with the apparent purpose of exciud- 
ing the air rather than making it possible 
for the air to be warmed and changed of- 
ten enough to guarantee its purity. The 
importance of milk as a food, particularly 
for infant life, calls for the best effort in 
securing good locations for stables and 
proper construction. He recommended ce- 
ment floors as the best wherever’ these 
could be had. Next to these he placed earth 
floors, so constructed that they will not be- 
come muddy. All stables should be thor- 
oughly and promptly cleaned. Apply some 
absorbent to keep them dry, such as land 
plaster or lime. This not only takes up 
the moisture, but aids in fixing the nitro- 
gen. Use every possible means to keep the 
milk pure. One of the most fertile sources 
of contamination comes from getting into 
the milk a portion of the food of the stock, 
such as dust from hay and bits of ensilage 
and from failure to properly groom the 
cow’s flanks and udder. In all cases the 
food should be dampened before being 
brought into the stable. Avoid the use of 
rotting or bad smelling food, carefully 
brush the cow’s flanks and udder and 
moisten them with a sponge before milking. 
This will keep the dust from dropping into 
the milk pail. The most important item 
in dealing with diseased animals is to keep 
the affected ones away from the healthy 
cattle. Keep healthy animals out of stables 
formerly occupied by diseased stock. Ev- 
erything must be kept scrupulously clean. 

The work of the commission has been 
very beneficial to N J. The tuberculin test 
was not used except upon animals which 
showed by their physical condition that 

{To Page 79.] 
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Personal Knowledge of Farm Work. 
ELIAS F. BROWN, MICHIGAN. 





Common sense teaches us farmers that 
we must devote our time exclusively to our 
work on the farm or we will suffer loss. 
For instance, one farmer told me the other 
day that he had some extra work to look 
after last summer and that he was foolish 
enough to hire an extra man to do his farm 
work while he galloped down the road 
looking after some one else’s work. Now 
it might appear that a person could make 
a fairly good thing if he earns $40 to $50 
per month at something besides farming, 
when a common farm hand can be hired 
for $15 to $18 per month. The difference 
between $18 and $50 is quite a nice little 
sum, yet when we come to count in the 
extras which the $18 man has to have and 
which must be supplied from the $50 salary 
it equalizes things considerably. Still I do 
not think here is where the great difference 
lies. 

Every true farmer has some particular 
method which no hired man cares to fol- 
low except while in sight of the ‘‘boss,” 
and it sometimes happens that all the in- 
terests of the farm do not get the attention 
they would if the owner was doing the 
work himself, as was the case of the farm- 
er alluded to at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. This farmer said he tried his best to 
teach the man that was doing his work 
how to cultivate corn, but it was practi- 
cally out of the question. He simply went 
over the field as a machine would, regard- 
less of the requirements of the soil. As a 
result a shrinkage of 15 bu per acre was 
experienced. A machine man on the farm 
is worse than an unruly animal, for they 
(the animals) can be tied down, with the 
assurance that they will come to time, but 
with the other fellow nothing can be done. 
Corn, like all other crops in one respect, 
has to be well cared for from the very be- 
ginning to get best results. Some places 
in the field may need deep _ cultivation, 
while others may require shallow, and if 
a man is so absorbed in something else 
that he does not notice this difference in 
these places he is not on the road to suc- 
cessful farming. Thus it may be easily 
seen that, usually speaking, if a man un- 
derstands the requirements of his farm it 
would surely pay him as well, if not bet- 
ter, to stay at home and do his own work, 
or take the place of the $18 man instead of 
accepting $50 a month elsewhere, 


Better Culture for Potatoes. 








One of the greatest potato growing re- 
gions in America is New York state. This 
crop has been the subject of careful work 
at the Cornell station for four years, and 
the conclusions arrived at (Bulletin 156, 
I. P. Roberts and L. A. Clinton) follow: 

1. The average yield of potatoes through- 
out the state is not more than one-half 
what it should be and what it would be 
were better methods practiced. 

2. All soils of ordinary fertility contain 
sufficient potential plant food to produce 
abundant crops. By tillage, and drainage 
if necessary, a part of this potential plant 
food can be made available for the use of 
plants. 

3. Early planting of potatoes and fre- 
quent tillage to conserve moisture will or- 
dinarily give bést results. 

4. Early planting necessitates vigorous 
spraying with bordeaux mixture and paris 
green to protect the foliage from blight and 
beetles. 

5. Success with potatoes depends large- 
ly upon the preparation given the soil be- 
fore the potatoes are planted. Plowing 
should be deep, and at the time of planting 
soil should be mellow and loose. 

6. On soils which are likely to be af- 
fected seriously by drouths, it is especially 
important that the potatoes be planted 
early and deep and the tillage should be 
frequent and level. 

7. On soils which are not well drained, 








A LOOK AHEAD 


either naturally or artificially, and on clay 
or clay loam soils, potatoes may be planted 
somewhat shallow and slight hilling may 
be practiced with benefit. 

8. Harrowing the land after the potatoes 
were planted and before the plants ap- 
peared produced marked beneficial results. 

9. From six to seven cultivations have 
given best yields. 





How Orchards [ake Values. 
Ss. D. WILLARD, NEW YORK. 





Good orchards of all fruits have a fixed 
value that has been well maintained. They 
are rarely found for sale, their estimated 
value being from $200 to 1000 per acre, 
the difference in price growing out of the 
location, condition and varieties grown, the 
latter being regarded as a matter of great 
importance, but which in many instances 
has been too little thought of in planting 
for commercial purposes, 

A friend, who is known as one of the best 
apple growers in my county, has assured 
me that $1000 per acre would be no tempta- 
tion as a purchase price for his orchard, he 
claiming that his plantation of Nonesuch 
and Baldwins has paid him more than 10 
per cent net on this sum through the past 10 
years. The past season, with only a mod- 
erate crop and an unusual amount of de- 
fective fruit, the receipts from about 25 
acres have amounted to something over 
$4000. Now, how about the value of or- 
dinary farm lands in general through the 
same section? A hasty review of the situa- 
tion may not be amiss. A portion of the 
land owned by my father, independent of 
the old orchard referred to, sold some 40 
years since at $135 per acre, and it has re- 
cently changed hands at $60 per acre, and 
this is no exception. 





Light in the Horse Stalls—Many un- 
wisely put a small window at the front of 
the horse stall, caus- 
ing the light to fall 
directly into the horse’s 
eyes. It is a wonder 
that a horse has any 
eyesight after a few 
months’ exposure to 
such a condition. En- 
tire absence of light in the stall is to be 
avoided, however, for this causes injury to 
the horse’s eyes when he goes out from the 
darkness into the strong light. When the 
light cannot be admitted from the rear, 
but must come from the side, put a grating 
into the side of the stall, as shown in the 
cut. If two or more stalls are side by side, 
put such a grating into each partition. It 
will Ict some light into even the stall far- 
thest from the window. Such grating comes 
in various sizes of mesh, and is sold at the 
hardware store. 





Corn Smut—Spraying will not prevent 
smut nor will soaking the seed in fungi- 
cides prevent it. Since manure forms a 
breeding place for smut, fresh manure 
should not be applied to ground which is 
to be planted to corn. As many of the 
smut balls as possible should be burned. 
In-this way the disease can be kept within 
limits. Feeding smut to stock does not in- 
jure the animals, but the disease is spread 
in the manure.—[S C Experiment Station. 





Shoeing a Gate in Winter—One of the 


aw 


annoyances of gates in winter is the con- 

tinual catching of the 

#ti., post in the snow, or 

ain we i ia against hubbles of ice, 

a oh. making it often neces- 

am ALE sary to lift the gate by 

a main strength and carry 

it about to the position 

desired. An excellent device for winter use 

is shown herewith. A curved piece of wood 

is placed under the post in the manner 

shown, when the gate can be easily pushed 

or pulled about. The shoe is simply nailed 
to the bottom of the post. 





SOIL FERTILITY.! 


Lime as a Fertilizer. 





[Several correspondents have _ recently 
asked a variety of questions on this sub- 
ject. All are answered in this article by 


one who has had much practical and scien. 
tific experience upon it in this country, and 
has also just made a personal study of the 
matter in Europe—Prof H. J. Wheeler of 
the Rhode Island Experiment Station.] 

If your correspondent’s opinion that lime 
is necessary, is not based upon actual tests 
of his soil, he would do weil to test it. Stir 
up four or five teaspoonfuls of the soil with 
enough water to make a thick paste. Al- 
low it to stand fifteen minutes. Then part 
the soil with a knife blade and insert one 
end of a strip of distinctly blue litmus pa- 
per (to be had at any apothecary store), 
pressing the soil about the paper. After 
five minutes remove the paper carefully 
in order not to tear it and rinse quickly 
with water. If the blue color has disap- 
peared and a red one taken its place, the 
need of lime is probable. The fingers 
should never be touched to the end of the 
paper to be inserted in the soil, for they 
alone will redden it intensely. 

It would also be well to test as follows: 
Take two glasses, place three teaspoonfuls 
of soil in each and add water till half full; 
to one glass add two teaspoonfuls of am- 
monia water, to be obtained of any drug- 
gist, stir both thoroughly and again five 
minutes later. Allow them to settle and 
if the one to which ammonia was added 
gives a black inky looking liquid, and the 
other settles out nearly clear, further evi- 
dence of the need of lime is given. 

The first test should be relied upon if but 
one is used, but if the second agrees with 
the first, the case is so much the more 
certain. Where lime is lacking, beet leaves 
often turn red and many of the young 
plants die; lettuce plants also often do the 
same. 

On light, sandy soil from 1000 to 2000 Ibs 
of air-slaked lime may be applied on the 
furrows and _ harrowed in, preferably 
in the autumn. On heavier soil from one 
to two tons per acre may be used in this 
manner. On heavy and moist soils, there 
is less danger from spring applications 
than on light ones. If air-slaked lime is 
not to be had, ordinary builders’ lime will 
answer, only the quantity may be reduced 
in that case to about two-thirds’ the 
amount. Place the lumps in piles of 40 to 
50 Ibs each and cover with moist soil. Ina 
few days it will be sufficiently slaked so 
that it can be spread with a shovel. Har- 
row or cultivate in the lime at once. If 
there are any lumps, repeat the harrowing 
or cultivating after two or three days,when 
they will have slaked so that the lime 
can be mixed with the soil. If the land 
is very dry, sprinkle each pile with about 
half a pail of water before covering it with 
soil. Twice as much of wood ashes as of 
air-slaked lime, will also answer. 

Potatoes planted on limed land should 
be treated with corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion or formalin to prevent “scab.” Wa- 
termelons should, if possible, be planted 
on unlimed land, or where the lime has 
been applied two or three years previously. 





Manufacture Barnyard Manure. 
E. H. BROWN, MICHIGAN, 





A great deal of attention is paid now to 
keeping our soils rich in available plant food 
through some means of crop rotation. IL 
apprehend that not a few of our farmers al- 
low the winter months to pass without 
stopping to think how many dollars’ worth 
of barnyard manure could have been added 
to their scanty supply had they given the 
question thought. Nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash are not the only constit- 
uents that a soil needs to insure a good 
crop. Humus must be added in some form 
or other to insure against all possible 
chance of failure. Especially is this so with 
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the wheat crop. On one of my fields I 
covered the poorest half with common yard 
manure. What was the result? An extra 
bushel of wheat for every load of manure. 
And the wheat on the manured part was of 
good quality, while that on the unmanured 
part was of an inferior grade. 

The adding of this extra bulk to the soil 
had a tendency to keep the ground from 
heaving, thus the wheat plants remained in- 
tact. On the other portion of the field there 
was nothing to keep the surface soil porous 
and the water stood on top until evapora- 
tion took place, which usually happens just 
a few days too late. My experience taught 
me that if a load of manure would make an 
extra bushel of wheat, when applied to 
the seed bed, that it would pay me to plan 
to have all of the barnyard manure that I 
could possibly get. 


Make good, large yards and build 
them up with straw, that is, when 
the stock works down one load, draw 


in another. Keep this up all win- 
ter, or until the straw gets deep enough 
to absorb every particle of liquid manure 
and hold what rain falls. In this way not 
a particle of manure will be lost during 
the winter. Hog yards should be bedded 
so deep that the hogs cannot root through 
to the ground. If they do some of the fer- 
tilizing constituents may be lost before the 
time comes for drawing to the field. 


SOIL FERTILITY 


On the Buying of Fertilizers. 





The price of fertilizers is a subject upon 
which we receive more or less complaint 
every spring. These complaints usually 
reach us in May or June, when it is too late 
to change the methods of purchase, and 
usually come from those who buy in small 
lots on credit. 

The successful farmers 
consumers of fertilizers don’t find fault 
with the price. Why? Because they know 
enough to take advantage of the fierce 
competition in the fertilizer trade. Such 
farmers decide in midwinter what kind of 
fertilizers, mixtures or materials they want, 
they pool their orders, get bids from vari- 
ous manufacturers or dealers and place 
their contracts where they can get the 
most for their money. Usually such con- 
tracts are for spot cash on delivery, or if 
any credit is asked, gilt-edge negotiable 
notes are offered that can be discounted at 


who are large 


a low rate at any bank in the vicinity. 
The fact is, where fertilizers are thus 
purchased in a businesslike way, of relia- 


ble firms, the farmer is always satisfied, 
and invariably also buys the highest grade 
brands, mixtures or materials, 

It is true, however, that the great bulk of 
the trade is with farmers who don’t place 
their orders until the last minute, then 
buy in small lots and usually want long 
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time. If the latter class would do as the 
businesslike farmers do, they would be 
equally pleased. And this is true, whether 
you buy the materials and make your own 
mixtures or buy the manufacturers’ brands. 
No industry has witnessed more failures 
than the fertilizer trade, and the business is 
now conducted on so close a margin that 
only strong concerns which sell vast quan- 
tities are able to show a profit. Mushroom 
firms that pretend ‘to be “the poor farm- 
er’s friend’ and sell him inferior stuff on 
credit at what is really a fancy price, may 
make big profits for a year or two, but they 
are forced to quit or assume another name 
as soon as the farmers find them out. 

The so-called “secrets-of home-mixing”’ 
have been repeatedly explained in these 
columns, and full information thereon is 
given in the fall bulletins of your state 
experiment station. Any one who will read 
up a bit can learn all about the subject, 
and will then recognize the truth of what 
we say and the wisdom of the businesslike 
methods in buying and using fertilizers 
practiced by the larger farmers. It is a 
singular fact, in view of much of the talk 
about home-mixing, that these co-operative 
syndicates for the purchase of fertilizers 
in the great majority of cases buy mixed 
goods or special brands, usually of the 
highest grade, rather than bother’ with 
the separate ingredients. 
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Grow Mangels for Farm Stock. 


H. E. VAN NORMAN, INDIANA. 





It is quite generally recognized that a food 
for dairy cows and other farm animals may 
have some value aside from that shown by 
chemical analysis. Its content of dry mat- 
ter, protein, carbohydrates and fat may be 
low, and yet it may be a food peculiarly 
suited to stimulate the appetite, facilitate 
digestion and aid the bowels in the per- 
furmance of their work. During the win- 
ter when the cow is confined to the stable 
and yard, and must depend on concentrated 
feeds and cured fodders, hay, etc, she needs 
something in the nature of a relish, much 
as her feeder enjoys cranberries with his 
chicken, apple sauce with roast pork, or 
cheese with his apple pie. While silage is 
largely used as a substitute for green food, 
the successful handling of it requires a 
money outlay in machinery, and storage 
room, not always available, even though the 
need is apparent and urgent. 

The mangels, however,-may be grown on 
a!most any farm, in quantities to suit the 
needs, requiring no special machinery nor 
building, and may even be stored in a pit in 
the field at a limited expense for time and 
labor. The soil for mangels should be 
well drained, well manured and in good cul- 
tivation. The more carefully it has been 
fitted, the better the seeding may be done. 
The two acres available at the Indiana ex- 
periment station this year, was a good loam, 
underlaid with gravel from 12 to 24 inches 
below the surface. It was manured and 
plowed the last week in April. The roller, 
straight-tooth harrow and plank drag were 
used in the fitting. The drag was 
used last, as it leaves a smooth surface for 
the drill. The rows were 30 inches apart. 
Six pounds of seed per acre was sown May 
3,—one-half acre each of Champion Yellow 
Globe, Giant Yellow Intermediate, Golden 
Tankard and Mammoth Long Red. They 
were cultivated once with a spike tooth cul- 
tivator, then hoed and thinned, This was 
done by cutting out with a hoe, leaving a 
small bunch of plants every 10 inches. From 
this bunch the weeds and all but one plant 
were removed by the fingers. This thinning 
was done when the plants were about two 
inches high. Too much emphasis cannot be 
put on the necessity of having it thorough- 
ly done, leaving only one plant every 10 
inches. Inexperienced men are apt to leave 
two plants frequently. Neither one _ will 
make as satisfactory growth or shape as 
one. 

The plats received four cultivations, three 
of which were with a spike-tooth cultivator, 
ond the last time a Planet Jr, with a chain 
dragging behind to level the small ridges. 
In addition to this the weeds in the row 


were cut out with a hoe, and later 
a few hours were spent pulling 
out the large, unsightly weeds which 
still survived. The aim was to keep 


the surface soil loose and conserve the mois- 
ture for use of the plants. The importance 
of this may be appreciated when we realize 
that nearly 91 per cent of the mangel is 
water. With a yield of 20 tons per acre, 
over 18 tons are water, taken mostly from 
the soil. 

Nov 2, harvesting began. With both hands 
the dead and drooping leaves were lifted 
and used to pull the root; then a twist or 
jerk dropped it in a windrow of three rows, 
for convenience in picking up. The nu- 
merous sprouts or suckers on some vari- 
eties increased the labor of pulling and top- 
ping very noticeably. The Giant Yellow and 
the Long Red were almost free from this 
objection. These two varieties were much 
easier to pick up, because of the long, neck- 
like top, instead of a flat top like the more 
spherical varieties. Some of these latter 
were too large and round to pick up readily 
with one hand. The two acres yielded a lit- 
tle over 40 tons, which cost $42, or about 
$1.04 per ton, while the largest yield was at 
a cost of only 85c per ton, allowing an equal 
amount of work on each half acre, Ensilage 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


costs, according to Prof Woll, from $1 to 
$1.50 per ton. 





A Light Farm Gate. 
J. C. QUINN, PENNSYLVANIA. 





I have had considerable trouble with my 
farm gates until I struck upon an idea of 
building them according to the accompany- 
ing illustration, and as I do not intend to 
patent the gate, your readers have full 
privilege to build it. I think it is the best 
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DETAILED PLAN OF GATE. 


farm gate I have ever seen. There is no 
warping or sagging of top pieces, it is ex- 
tremely light, the wind has but little influ- 
ence on it, and it can be raised over ob- 
struction, such as snow, etc. 

It is composed of two pieces of 1 by 4 in, 
as long as gate is wanted, and enough ad- 
ditional length to extend beyond the post 
which bears the latch, two blocks in cen- 
ter to act as spreaders, two 2 by 4 in braces 
with gains % in deep cut in each side with- 
in one foot of top for top pieces to fit in, 
and bolted at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
The above pieces with a1 by 3 in slat 
weaved in the wires are all the wood used 
in construction of gate. There is a wire 
girder extending over top of braces and 
wrapped around the ends of the 1 by 4’s. 
The wire used is either smooth or barbed 
and is stapled on alternate sides of gate. 

The top and botiom gate hinges are 
double so as to embrace the wood and bolt- 
ed through. The top post hinge is made as 
shown in the illustration. The bottom post 
hinge is similar. The bottom gate hinge 
has a long slot in one end to slide on lower 
post hinge. This arrangement allows gate 
to be raised over latch post and over ob- 
structions. These lower hinges should be 
put on carefully, letting post hinge extend 
out toward gate far enough to keep latch 
end of gate up in place. The latch post has 
slot cut in top for end of gate to rest in. 
There is also a forked iron bolted on bot- 
tom to hold lower part of gate in position, 
placed just high enough to allow bottom of 
brace to clear when gate is raised over 
post; this gate swings both ways. 





Se.ving a Double Purpose—The cut 
shows a hotbed that is built against the 














HOTBED AS A POULTRY RUN. 


south side of the poultry house, serving all 
through the winter as a sunny scratching 
place for the fowls. These are shut out 
at the approach of spring and the hotbed 
started. About the time the plants are 
started the fowls will be getting out upon 
the ground, while all through the deep 
snows of winter they will have an exceed- 
ingly sunny space to runin. Make the hot- 
bed large enough to give sufficient scratch- 
ing space. The room can well be utilized 
with early plants in the spring, 








WATER TIGHT FLOORS. 


Success with Cement. 
M, C. THOMAS, OHIO. 





Before putting down a cement floor be 
sure that the building is where it is always 
to stand, for the floor cannot be moved. Use 
the very best material. Do not use any of 
the cheap grades of cement. I prefer the 
Portland above all others, as cold or heat 
does not affect it. To begin, put down 
a layer of clean gravel six inches deep, 
slightly moistened and tamped down as 
firmly as possible. After this is done, com- 
mence on the floor. This should be laid in 
sections about three feet wide, so that a 
person can trowel across them. Procure a 
scantling six inches wide and two inches 
thick. Begin on one side of the barn and 
for a horse stall give it one-half inch fall 
from manger to hind feet. Stake and level 
the scantling, then apply the concrete, 
which is made by using six parts of clean, 
sharp gravel and one part cement, thor- 
oughly mixed and just dampened enough to 
pack well. Wheel this in and have it five 
inches thick when it is thoroughly tamped. 
The tamping must be thoroughly done. 

Now put on the top coat, which should be 
one inch thick, and is made of two parts 
of sharp, clean sand and one part cement, 
thoroughly mixed and tempered and of the 
right consistency to spread nicely. In 
smoothing it off, use a straight edge at 
first, and after it has commenced to dry, use 
a trowel to give it a smooth, glossy appear- 
ance. In putting on the top, smooth it 
off with as little work as possible, as too 
much work will cause the water and sand 
to come to the surface, making a bad job. 
If you wish to corrugate it, use a beveled 
board and strike it gently with a hatchet. 
After this remove the scantling and pro- 
ceed as before. For a cow stable or hog 
house, the concrete need not be over three 
inches thick and the top coat one-half inch 
thick, and for a chicken house, still Less. 
After the floor is laid, keep everything off 
until it is thoroughly set, and in ten days 
or two weeks it will be ready for any kind 
ov? stock, 


Experience with Cement Floors. 
H, P. LOOMIS. 





Two years ago this winter I laid cement 
floors in my cow and horse stables. There 
are three things to be strictly observed, 
foundation, right kind of material to be 
used, and manner of doing the work. For 
foundation, I removed the soft earth, filled 
in stone, pounding it fine on top. Frost 
must not be allowed to get under it. The 
concrete is laid on the pounded stone. 

Concrete is made by mixing coarse gravel 
and cement two-thirds gravel to one-third 
cement. If a second coat is laid on top of 
the concrete that should be one-third coarse 
sand and two-thirds cement. The under 
coat should be 3% inches thick; the top 
coat % inch. Any man of good judgment 
can lay a cement floor. If Rosendale ce- 
ment is used it should have three months 
in which to harden before it can be used. 
If Portland cement is used, it will become 
as hard as a rock in ten days. Measure 
cement and gravel, put into a long box and 
thoroughly dry-mix. A garden rake and 
hoe are the proper tools. This operation 
cannot be too well done. Now wet up 2 
pailful at a time just so it will spread with 
a trowel. Pour down and spread the 
proper thickness, and press down firmly; 
four inches thick if only one coat is laid. 
This is just as good as if two coats were 
applied, and is not so difficult. The gravel 
or sand used must not nave any quick- 
sand in it, or the floor will be ruined. The 
cost of a cement floor, of course, depends 
somewhat on how much the foundation 
costs, but usually they do not cost more 
than 10 cents per square foot. 

Horses must not stand up on cement 
floors. It will injure their feet, besides they 
will slip on them as soon as barefooted or 











smooth shod, In laying my horse stable 
fioor I fixed it so. I could use plank on 
top. I sunk a timber crosswise of the 
stalls, so that it would extend one-half an 
inch above the cement. Then took a saw 
and sawed some kerfs down to the cement 
and beveled out with chisel. This will let 
the urine pass out into the back part of 
the stall where it can be conducted to a 
receptacle, or absorbed by means of litter. 
Zhe floor should slope about 3 inches in 12 
feet. 


ec 


Points for Beginners. 





Cc. C. P., Pa, and others: Poultry keeping 
is profitable to the right man who knows his 
business. The average farmer pays but lit- 
tle attention to the care of hens, leaving the 
matter perhaps to the boys or women folk, 
and the profits are small. The business re- 
quires more skill, intelligence and attention 
to detail than most branches of farming. 
It certainly cannot be learned wholly from 
books ana papers. Reading unbalanced by 
experience gives the beginner a false self- 
confidence, often to his sorrow. Those who 
can afford it may begin with 1000 fowls, as 
you suggest, but such a start always proves 
costly in more ways than one. An eastern 
business man of high ability began in this 
way about five years ago, with contracts 
in advance at high prices for all he could 
produce, yet he has only just now succeeded 
in making the enterprise pay its way, after 
having sunk large sums in learning the 
business. This is a fair sample of many. 
The standard advice is, ‘“‘Begin with a very 
small flock, make it pay well and extend 
gradually.” There is nothing in modern 
conditions to make this rule out of order. 

Cost of house and yards for poultry farm 
varies much; $1.50 per fowl is as fair an es- 
timate as can be given for general condi- 
tions. For prices of product, see quotations 
in this and other papers. If properly cared 
for the average per cent of loss by disease 
is small, but if not it is a large one. Fifty 
per cent of eggs hatched and three-fourths 
of the chicks raised to maturity is doing 
fairly well for all seasons. Specially pre- 
pared or patent foods are not essential to 
success. An article on caponizing will ap- 
pear at the season when the operation is 
most commonly performed. 

It Prevents Fighting—Where a long 
poultry building is divided into a number of 
pens the divisions must be boarded at the 
bottom to prevent the fowls, particularly 








A DOOR BETWEEN PENS. 


the males, from fighting. A good door for 
such a division is shown in the cut. It is 
made of lath in the ordinary way, but has 
the laths uc the lower part very near to- 
gether, the spaces growing more open as 
they go up. This prevents fighting, makes 
a handsome gate and one easily con- 
structed. 


Sell What They Want—If people want 
big, brown eggs, keep hens that lay them. 
If the poultry market is good near you, 


THE POULTRY YARD 


keep the breed that readily lays on flesh 
and is of good color. If broilers are in de- 
mand, you must-have a quick maturing 
breed. A little experimenting will enable 
you to cater profitably to customers.— 
[Annie L. Rogers, Essex Co, Mass. 





No Eggs from Snow—An egg contains 
67 .per cent of water. How many farmers 
are compelling their hens to melt snow to 
get it? Besides this 67 per cent, the hen re- 
quires almost as much more to complete 
her bodily economy or about 1200 grains in 
all How many of you give it to yours? 
Now, don’t feed your hens corn, red pep- 
per and snow and “blow’ because they 
don’t lay. Turn over a new leaf.—[F. E. 
Dawley, Onondaga Co, N Y. 

Weak Ankles—D. W. S.’s mare has weak 
fetlock joints and goes lame at times. Mix 
cantharides 4 dr, lard 2 oz. Rub a little of 
this on the fetlock joints once every second 
week and continue for 2 months, then let 
the animal rest for 2 or 3 months longer. 
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Warm the Slops in Winter. 
G. W. HARLACHER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





For convenience purchase an oil barrel 
(50 gals size), saw one end off eight inches 
from top, fasten cap on with strong hinge, 
so it can be opened and shut at will. To 
prevent freezing, fix a box around the bar- 
rel, pack well with sawdust or chaffy ma- 
nure. In bitter cold weather, hang a lan- 
tern in the barrel by inserting a small heok 
in the middle of cap, also make a few gim- 
let holes for ventilation. 

If the hog could take its choice of warm 
or cold slop in low mercury weather, it 
would very readily, through its instinct, 
pick out the warm. To winter swine as 
cheaply as possible, I find it necessary to 
warm the ration in cold weather. This can 
very easily be done by placing three or four 
pails ef water in the wash boiler and heating 
on the kitchen fire after the cooking is done. 
In this way there will be no extra expense. 
This hot water poured onto other com- 
pounds in the barrel will warm slops ration 
enough for a goodly number of hogs. Warm 
pig house and plenty of dry bedding are also 
necessary for winter economy. Think of the 
vast amount of feed it will take, if the 
hog must sleep in the open air, with poor- 
ly arranged shelter, and drink its slops at 
32 degrees. Warm the siops and save the 
feed. 


A Cheap Hog Shelter. 


0. E. COOPERRIDER, OHIO. 





Comparatively few farms have _ good, 
warm and dry shelter for hogs in winter. 
Nearly every farm has shelter of some kind, 
but many hog houses are so open and ex- 
posed to the weather and cold drafts par- 
ticularly, that the hogs are uncomfortable, 
and consequently unprofitable. A shelter 
for 25 or 30 head can be made very cheaply 
of straw and rails. It answers the purpose 
very well and in the saving of feed and 
the comfort of hogs will many times repay 
its cost, which is only the labor necessary 
to erect it, 

A double pen, one inside the other, is built 
ef fence rails, two rail-lengths long and one 
wide, and 3 or 4 ft high. The space between 
the two pens, 12 or 15 in, is filled with straw 
and well tramped. Other rails are laid 
across on top. On these the straw roof is 
placed. The straw is dampened, so that it 
will pack well. It is built well out over the 
sides of the pen, which should stand on 
ary ground. The door on the lee- 
ward side usually needs no protection. 
Nothing more is necessary except an occa- 
sional fresh bed of straw. 


I 
When the Buckle Is Gone—The accom- 
panying illustrations show how to join the 
ends of the driving reins to- 
gether when the buckle has 
been lost. Witha pocket knife 
cut the end of each rein, as 
shown at a, then by slipping 
the extreme end of each 
through the  tack-shaped 
opening of the other, a rea- 
sonably firm union is effect- 
ed. The _ necessity of 
always keeping the reins 
fastened together cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. If 
a horse becomes frightened, and one rein 
is dropped, there is no possible way of re- 
covering it, if it is not fastened to the other. 
Many a runaway has resulted from a fail- 
ure to observe this precaution.—[A. L. Wil- 
liams. 





Added Cow Quarters—An enterprising 
farmer recently decided to abandon gen- 
eral farming and make a specialty of dairy- 
ing. This necessitated additional yuarters 
for jthe cows and they were put on as an 
iell to the old barn in the way shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The addi- 
tion is one-story, with an abundance of 


light and is devoted entirely to stalls, the 
feed being stored in the main barn and 
brought into the addition on the second 


LIVE STOCK 


floor, from the second floor of the barn. It 
is then put down into the mangers by 
chutes. The addition has two rows of 
stalls facing a feed floor. Where a cellar 
can be provided under the addition the 











manure can easily be disposed of. Other- 
wise it must be wheeled out each day toa 
manure shed. Space in the barn proper 
is reserved for the rearing of calves. 





The Demand for Mules at such leading 
trade centers as St Louis is reperted ex- 
cellent. The opening weeks of the new 
year have brought liberal buying orders, 
practically absorbing the supply on sale. 
A. B. Clarke, of the National stock yards, 
reports recent transactions in mules at $50 
rer head for small and thin, up to $75@ 
87.50 per head for choice animals 15% hands 
high. The best- market day of the week at 
that point is Tuesday. 





Shorthorns as Milkers—IEfforts are bemg 
made in England to increase the interest in 
this breed for dairy purposes, supporters 
claiming that farmers have fed the cows 
too highly, and that as a whole too much 
attention has been given their excellent 





beef qualities. According to an article on 
this subject in the excellent ’99 annual. of 
the London Mark Lane Express, the Eng- 
lish Shorthorn society has determined to of. 
fer prizes yearly of the value of 200 pounds 
sterling “for purebred cows and heifers in 
milk,” these under the condition that no 
prize be offered to any society which does 
not adopt the council’s resolutions of °97, 
respecting milking capacity, etc, in the 
Shorthorn cow and heifer class. 





Never Bore Cheese, except for neces- 
sary information. In the early part of the 
season a plug in the cheese makes at least 
5 per cent off in my estimation because it 
molds around the plug and injures the ap- 
pearance and quality. If each batch is 
stamped with the date of make not much 
sampling would be needed, and all the 
cheese of one make can be found when re- 
quired.—[{T. J. Dillon, Prince Edward Island. 





A Shovel for Bedding—Where leaves, 
chaff and sawdust are used for bedding, a 
very large, light shov- 
el is needed for hand- 
ling them expeditious- 
ly and neatly. Such an 
implement is shown in 
the accompanying il- 
lustration. It can eas- 
ily be made in the 
using half-inch pine 





workshop, 
boards for the sides and bottom and 1% in 
spruce for the back, into which the handle 
is fitted. Bedding for several animals can 
then be taken up at one shovelful. 


home 





Starch for Cotton Mills—The Fall River 
mills use annually 3,000,000 lbs starch. 





\ 
M’KERROW’S PRIZE-WINNING SOUTHDOWN RAM 








The Southdown has for many decades had the reputation of producing the very fin- 


est mutton, as well as a fair weight of wool. 


Twenty or more years ago many mid« 


dle western farmers in their anxiety to secure a large carcass and a heavy yield of 
wool, overlooked the Southdown, and chose instead breeds with more bone, a less 


compact body and coarser wool. 


These probably best suited the needs of the breed- 


ers at that time, but with greater competition and more discriminating consumers, 


the Southdown is gaining favor. 


It adapts itself to almost any part of the United 


States, matures early and is easily grown and fattened. The popular idea that it 
can only be raised profitably in a comparatively warm climate has no foundation 


in fact. 


The splendid specimen shown in the illustration is a product of Wisconsin, 
the property of Mr George McKerrow of Waukesha Co. 


Mr McKerrow has _ raised 


SouthdoWn prize winners for many years and has demonstrated that this breed is well 


adapted to the states of the middle west and the northwest. 














Avoidance of Bitter Cream. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 





How shall we keep cream from getting 
bitter in winter? Mainly by preventing its 
suffering from the effects of the prevail- 
ing low temperature. Milk or cream does 
not get bitter when it is maturing natu- 
rally at a proper temperature. Butter 
with a bitter flavor coming from small 
home —producers is of frequent occurrence. 
It is usually from farms where the house- 
wife with poor facilities but good dairy in- 
stincts refrains from setting her milk in 
the hot kitchen pantry and puts it in a 
room far too cold for it. In the latter_place, 
where the temperature is usually a little 
above freezing, the milk will remain for 
several days sweet, tardily casting up its 
cream, and then without any acidity de- 
veloping a fermentative change takes place 
resulting in the characteristic bitter flavor. 
It is a species of lacteal taint induced by 
a prolonged alkaline reaction at a low tem- 
perature. 

The natural end of healthy milk is to get 
sour in at most from two to three days. 
Before the limit of that time, in from 24 
to 36 hours, and while the milk is perfectly 
sweet, the butter fat should all be extract- 
ed therefrom and stored in a separate ves- 
sel to mature. I think it better that the 
ripened cream be churned in 12 hours after 
skimming, or at least in 18 hours at the 
longest. I mean by this that the cream 
should be kept at a warm enough temper- 
ature to ripen within that period, so as to 
be fitted for churning. To avoid any bitter 
fermentation during cold weather, milk 
should be set for creaming in an apart- 
ment having a uniform temperature of 50 
degrees. Then, the milk being skimmed 
within 24 or 36 hours, the cream should be 
matured at 65 degrees. 

Avoid the hot kitchen pantry with its 
mixed odors of cookery on one hand and a 
cold room on the other. The atmosphere 
of the dairy room must be pure as well as 
of a mild, equable temperature, or foreign 
flavors will displace the natural one in the 
butter. The housewife who wishes to make 
a few pounds of butter per week through- 
out the winter and can find a ready sale 
for it at a maximum price should carefully 
observe the -.above. principles. Another 
thing: Most small winter butter makers do 
not color their product uniformly. The 
average consumer, although he is fully 
aware that the butter he is éating is arti- 
ficially colored, likes to-see it of a natural 
hue. It really tastes better to have it so, 
which proves how much the eye acts'as a 
guide to the palate. The worst. mistake is 
in coloring butter too highly, which is al- 
most as bad as not coloring it enough. A 
happy medium is in striking a shade of 
the natural color of the June product. With 
small makers this compels the greatest ac- 
curacy in measurement, and the employ- 
ment of a perfectly reliable brand of butter 
color. 





Effect of Protein Rations—In cattle feed- 
ing experiments it has been shown that 
rations rich in protein are more conducive 
to rapid growth and finer general appear- 
ance than rations rich in carbohydrates. 





Oats and Peas—Oats 
grown and_=§_ highly 
forage . crop. In recent years 
learned that a mixture of oats and 
peas will furnish a better quality of 
fodder. The crop should be sown as 
early in the spring as it is possible to plow 
and prepare the soil thoroughly. Two 
bushels. of oats, with one bushel of the Can- 
ada field peas, make a good proportion. The 
peas should be plowed under about a week 
before the oats are sown. By sowing in 
this way, they will grow and develop about 
together. The crop may be used either for 
feeding green or may be made into hay for 
winter feeding.—[Prof C. S. Phelps, Connec- 
ticut. 


have long been 
appreciated as a 
we have 





DAIRY AND 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Deranged Bowels—E. K. N. (Ohio) has 


@a cow which holds up her milk at times. 
There is a quantity of mucus that comes 
from the bowels. Feed-her a bran mash 
at each time of milking. Give the cow 1% 
lbs of epsom salts and 1 oz of ginger dis- 
solved in cold water and given at one dose. 
After the physic operates, give her a tea- 
spoonful sulphate of iron and 1 tablespoon- 
ful gentian at a dose morning and night in 
a mash. Continue this for 2 or 3 weeks. 





Swelling—A. C. B. (N Y) has a horse 
whicn has a swelling on front of stifle joint 
and is lame at times. It has been of six 
months’ standing. Mix-.-2 drams of bin- 
iodide of mercury with 3 oz of lard. Rub 
a little of this on the swelling once every 
week and continue it for several months if 
needed, as these swellings are difficult to 
remove. 

Sweeny—c. H. I. (N Y) has a young mare 
which is sweenied. Mix 4 drams of cantha- 
rides with 3 oz of lard and rub on a little 
of this once every week until the shoulder 
fills up. If the animal is not lame it will 
do her no harm to work her. It may take 
several months to cure her. 


White Hair—c. N. S. (Ohio) wants to 
know if the color of the hair of cattle has 
anything to do with the thickness of their 
hides. Is there any book on this subject? 
No experiments have been made that we 
are aware of on the skins of spotted cattle 
to ascertain if their skins were’ of unequal 
thickness over the body. We do not know 
of any book published on this subject. 








New Ideas in Working Crops are mak- 


ing what is little short of a revolution in 
cultivating, hoeing and weeding. The farm- 
er misses it who is not informed about the 
remarkably useful implements, based on 
these new principles, that are now being 
manufactured in such enormous quantities 
that they are sold at a price that brings 
them within reach of all. Among these 
modern implements, none is making a 
greater sensation than Hallock’s Success 
anti-clog weeder and cultivator. It had an 
enormous sale last season, solely on its 
merits, and won so many friends that its 
sale this year promises to be even larger. 
We wish our readers would note the ad- 
vertisement of this tool, on the last cover 
page of this issue, and address a postal at 
once-to D. Y. Hallock-’& Sons, Box 808, 
York, Pa,‘saying:- ‘“‘Please send your print- 
ed matter as adv in American-Agricultur- 
ist, to (sign’your name, postoffice, county, 


} state).” 


Doubtful Title—A leaves N_ J, where 


: gome land falls to him from his father. How 


long must. he be absent. and.unheard of be- 
fore his heirs can sell and give a good title? 
If I were counsel for the prospective pur- 
chaser I should advise him not to-buy until 
the title to the land had been quieted by a 
court of equity. 





The Aim of the Agricultural College is 
evident. It is to give the industrial classes 
a higher, broader education, as by the last 
clause of the Hatch act of ’94.—[Prof Levi 
Stockbridge. 


True Economy— 


Dairy economy, con- 
sists in getting the most 
out of your product. 
In getting the. most 
cream in the purest and 
most churnable form 
from a given amount 
of milk. In making the 
most, salable, “sweet as 
a nut” kind of butter. 
Such economy results 
from the use of the 
Sharples Cream Sep- 











arators. Either the 
Safety Hand or Little Giant. 
BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 


Toledo, O., Omaha, Neb., 


West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Ill., St, Paul, Minn., 





| Dubuque, [a., San Francisco, Cal. 
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| \anl Ns Uys Pass 
0 ne OAT 
FEED 


FOR 


Beef Cattle 
Work Horses 
Driving Horses 
Hogs and Sheep 


HIGH GRADE MUTTON.—Eas- 
ily possible with Victor Corn 
and Oat Feed; safe, too.. Mut- 
ton made from Victor Corn and 
Oat Feed is tender and juicy; 
no stringy meat if you use this 
feed. Sheep prosper and show 
good profits.. Victor Corn and 
Oat Feed is perfectly adapted to 
successful sheep raising and you 
make no mistake in buying it. 
If your dealer has none in stock 
send us his name and we will 
see that he has it. 





Sold only in Sealed and 
Branded Sacks. 


Feeding for Flesh, an invaluable 
book on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep 
Feeding. Sent postpaid on request. 


Our Feed Expert will freely answer 
all questions on livé stock feeding. 


Address, Science Department, 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Mi. 

















OVER 30,000 IN USE. 5 
All tron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 

justable Feed Slides ——m 
Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 


wer,one to five horse, sw orhi 
ad, steam or wind. W: 
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r. machin 
ae BS 1 and la illus- 
Mills, 26 sizes and ~ Feed Outters, "Pecks 


Gorn Thresh 8 
Seodhue Galvanized Stecl and nd Wood Wina Millett 
power and pumping, W ocod Saws, 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo Bt. Bt. *BATAVLA, ILL. 
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Goroughiy familiar with the subject of which he writes. 

Cloth, i2mo. - Postpaid, 82.00 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


| ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 
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Kerosene Treatment of San Jose Scale. 
W. M. SCOTT, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST OF GEORGIA. 


The kerosene treatment, considering its 
efficiency, simplicity and cheapness, is the 
best. Since pure kerosene is highly injuri- 
ous to plants; it must be applied in a dilut- 
ed form to avoid this injury. Because 
kerosene and water will not mix when 
poured together, this mixing is accomplish- 
ed by means of a kerosene sprayer. The 
two liquids are mechanically mixed in the 
act of making the application to the trees. 
We have determined by numerous experi- 
ments that 25 per cent of kerosene so di- 
luted with water applied in the dormant 
season, and 15 per cent applied in the 
growing season, will not injure the orchard 
trees and will be effective against the 
scale. 

In the fall, soon after the foliage is shed, 
say about Nov 1, spray the trees. thor- 
oughly with the 25 per cent mixture (one 
part of oil and three parts of water). The 
trees should be thoroughly wet, so that not 
a dry spot as large as a pin head will be 
left. At the same time the tree should not 
be drenched and left dripping, as there is 
always some danger ofinjury toplantsinthe 
indiscriminate use of kerosene. The usual 
annual pruning can be done at any time 
during the winter after the first application 
of the remedy, and at the same time care 
should be taken to remove all trash, as 
leaves and bird nests, that may be attached 
to the bark or lodged in the forks of limbs. 
Such trash affords protection for the scales. 


In spring, just before the buds begin to 
swell, make a second application of the 
same 25 per cent mixture. In case of a 


large orchard the work should begin early 
enough to finish before the fruit buds are 
fully opened. In making both applications, 
bright, dry days should be selected-for the 
work to insure rapid evaporation of the 
oil. The finest possible spray should be 
produced. 

Our experiments, which cannot be given 
here, have shown that such a course of 
treatment, if properly pursued, will pret- 
ty well clean an orchard of this dreaded 
pest. It must be understood, however, 
that some of the scales will almost certain- 
ly escape, and it may be necessary to apply 
the same remedy a year or two later. In 
fact, it is a continual fight. When one once 
gets it on his premises, he has a permanent 
pest unless he should dig up and destroy his 
whole orchard, which, after all, is the best 
plan in a great many cases. But it can 
be controlled and fruit culture continued, 
and energetic fruit growers who are in the 
business to stay will control it in spite of 
its perniciousness. 





Counteracting Errors of Seedsmen. 
CHARLES L. HILL, MINNESOTA, 





There is a large number of seedsmen in 
our country with any of whom it is safe to 
place an order for seed. But I suppose not 
one of them would attempt to say that his 
employes make no errors. Mistakes do 
occur in every line of business and some- 
times the gardener is made to feel that a 
small error of the seed grower may cause 
him not only great anoyance but much 
expense. It is not that the seed fail to 
grow. The careful buyer rarely gets seed 
of that sort. But he will sometimes get 
seed not true to name, or not purely s0, 
or of low vitality. A bit of personal experi- 
ence may illustrate this. 

One year ago I ordered a trial packet of 
a certain kind of muskmelon seed from a 
well-known seedsman. The variety prov- 
ed so satisfactory that Tyshould have saved 
all the seed, but for the fact that they grew 
among other kinds, so the seed would have 
been badly mixed. The following year I 
ordered half a pound of the same variety 
from the same seedsman and planted a 
large area, using my best melon soil, and 
giving the crop the best of care. When the 

melons matured they were neither the kind 
ordered nor any other known kind in exist- 











FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


ence. They were a mixture of something 
that made them wholly unfit to eat. Not 


one melon was sold, and there was a total 
less of a crop that should have netted me 
$50 or more. 

Another year I planted a large area to 
what I supposed to be a well-known vari- 
ety of extra early cabbage. They turned 
out to be a very late variety, and I found 
myself with no cabbage for the early mar- 
ket. In this case the seed was good in 
every respect excepting it was not the kind 
wanted. The loss was a heavy one to me, 
tor my sale of cabbage is confined mainly 
to the’ early market. Such instances as 
these show that when seed are wholly in- 
capable of germination the fault with them 
is not as great as it might be. 

But there is a safeguard against most of 
the errors of the seed grower within the 
reach of all gardeners who have sufficient 
forethought to use it. It is to buy seed a 
year in advance and give them a trial on a 
small scale, one whole season, before risk- 
ing any large area. Most kinds of garden 
seed are good for two or three years. The 
seed of melons, cucumbers and squashes 
are good for ten years or more. Seed of the 
cabbage family are good for four years. 
Beet and tomato seed are good for five or 
six years. In ordering seed for next year’s 
use it is best to order new seed, that is 
seed of last year’s crop, so as to be sure 
that it is not already as old as may safely 
be used. Then it is a good plan to mark the 
date on all seed packages. Before planting 
any old seed its vitality may easily be 
tested. Many kinds of seeds may be grown 
by the gardener himself. By careful selec- 
tion he can thus have good seed, and may 
always be sure of the variety he wants. 
If errors then occur he has only himself to 
blame and can lay it on as hard as he 
chooses. 

<cimncneglitaialiiaatitaiiit 
Some Desirable Ornamental Bulbs. 
F. E, PEASE. 


All are more or less familiar with lilies 
and some no doubt have a fine collection. 
If so, let me caution you to quarantine 
every imported bulb you add to your list. 
With this, as with every other bulbous 
plant, get home grown bulbs whénever pos- 
sible. <All lilies require about the same 
treatment, except that Lilium candidum 
should be planted in August, as it is then 


at rest. The others may be set as early in 
autumn as they can be obtained. Lilies 
generally should be planted. six inches 
deep, depending of course on the size of 


the bulb. Small bulb varieties and Lilium 
candidum should not be planted so deep 
Lilies need not be lifted oftener than neces- 
sary to thin them. All bulbous bloomers 
are to be planted in autumn. Many are 
planted in spring, but spring planted bulbs 
do not become sufficiently rooted before 
top growth begins, and as few roots are 
formed after that, their bloom is not so 
satisfactory nor is their increase so rapid. 
A mulch of course, litter or leaves, is a 
decided advantage when fall _ planted. 

The gladiole is standard which Amer- 
ica may produce for the world. If I could 
have but one species of plant in my gar- 
den it would be the gladiole. It begins 
to bloom early in July and continues until 
frost. With nothing but a good collection 
of bulbs and corms one may have a gar- 
den gay with the most brilliant bloom 
from very early spring until hard freezing. 
Gladiolus should not be planted until dan- 
ger of hard freezing is past and may be 
planted at intervals until June. The corms 


(solid bulbs) should be set 4% in deep and 
five inches apart. Give them good, shal- 
lo 7 cultivation ‘| July, after which they 
will take care of themselves. The 
corms should be Hhfted when the top 
indicates that the plant is ripe. Never 


allow them to become so ripe before dig- 
ging that the. top will separate from the 
corm, as in-.so doing the protecting coat 
is. broken and the corm. exposed to undue 
evaporation. 


The stem should always be 








cutting. For 
should be used. 


firm enough to require 
purpose pruning shears 


this 





The First Spraying should be done early 
in the spring before the buds open and it 
must be done thoroughly. The _ second 
should be done after the trees are through 
blossoming, while the third may come 18 to 
20 days later. The fourth spraying is due 
about three weeks later. A tree is suf- 
ficiently sprayed when the drops of the 
mixture are seen hanging from the 
branches and leaves. Many orchard 
trees besides spraying need a thor- 
ough scraping, as _ in the case of 
the elm trees. Then the brush and other 
waste matter, including all dead leaves and 
rubbish, must be removed from the grounds 
and burned. Do not leave it near the trees 
or in the road way, for the eggs deposited 
therein will hatch in the spring. If there 
are dead trees or badly diseased ones here 


and there in the orchard, cut them down 
and burn them.—[M. Goldman, Mass. 
Well Prepared Soils, according to Prof 


holding about 30 
Any further 


Roberts, are capable of 
per cent of their own moisture. 
additions will pass through. 


Rheumatism 


Sciatic, 

inflammatory, 

Acute, Chronic,— 
Whatever its name, wherever and whenever 
felt, is painful, irritating, agonizing. It is 
caused by acid in the blood settling in the 
joints. Hood’s Sarsaparilla neutralizes this 
acid and cures rheumatism, as the experi- 
ence of multitudes has proved. William H. 
Lester, 65 Leonard Street, Fall River, Mass., 
says:—‘‘I suffered a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism, and decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
After taking it a short time I was entirely 


cured.” 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine for Rheuma- 
tism. Sold by all dealers. Price $1. 


’ are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


LEADING NEW 


STRAWBERRIES 


Sample, Excelsior, Nick 

f = > Ohmer, Jerry Rusk and 

a Yh Darlings are some of the 

as Vell, new varieties 1 have to offer this 
n. 


é seaso 
mAs MY STOCK IS LARCE AND 
OL FINE. 






























VERY 
My illustrated and {ptetintive cata- 
- logue, containing 2 pages and de- 
‘aay scribing 60 varieties or trawberries 
will be sent rhe ey to all who ask for it. 
Your name and address on a tal is 
all thatis required. Better send at once. 


W. F. ALLEN, JR., Box 12, Salisbury,*[id. 


WANTED 10 or more names of fruit growers for which 
we will mail 6 New Strawberry Plants and 
Catalogue of ** Fancy Frust ” free—Enclose stamp. W. N, 
SCARFF, New Carlisle, 


you give. our WONDE RFUL NEW 
100 | STRAW BERRY A SUITABLE NAME. 
1000 Varieties. Catalogue fens. 


T. C. KEVITT, Athenia, New Jersey. 


GREENHOUSE 


MANAGEMENT, v.e- tart 


This book forms an almost indispensable companion 
volume to Greenhouse Construction. In it the author 
gives the results of his many years’ experience, together 
with that of the most succe sstul florists and garde ners, in 
the management of growing plants under glass. 
So minute and practical are tlie various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing Roses, Violets, 
Carnations, and aii ‘the niost important florists 
plants, as well as Grapes, Fruits and Vegetables <c- 
Scribed, that by a careful study 0 this work, and the fol- 
lowing of its teachings, failuré is almost impossible. Like 
= receding volume, it is richly and. beautifully Fao 
trated. i2ma., cloth, Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorks 




















Answers About the Garden Contest. 





I would like to enter your garden com- 
petition. I think it will be of great benefit 
to myself to try for a prize. My hus- 
band laughs and says it would take an ex- 
perienced bookkeeper. As I understand it, 
you want farmers’ wives as well as farmers. 
I raise what garden I need each year, and 
would really like to know what it amounts 
to. In writing up the story of one garden 
and other notes, will ordinary letter writ- 
ing do, or will it have to be done on one 
side of note paper, and will my writing be 
all right?—[Farmer’s Wife, Missouri. 

t@You are just right. If the men folks 
won’t enter the lists, welcome to the 
women and children. Expert bookkeeping 
is not needed. Simply keep a daily memo- 
randum, and write it up weekly or monthly 
in the record book, as per Rules 4 and 5, 
printed last week. Any blank book will 
do, see Rule 2, but you should write up the 
story of the garden in this record book, not 
on separate sheets of paper. Thus the one 
blank book with the account and story or 
record, is all that needs to be kept and sent 
to us. We prefer that writing be on one 
side only of each page, but do not insist 
upon it. You see the whole thing is simplic- 
ity itself, 





S. N. W.: The only way two members of 
a family can enter the garden contest is 
for each of them to have a separate gar- 
den and for each to subscribe for the pa- 
per, though of course it may be sent to a 
separate address. Where both the children 
and the parents wish to enter the contest. 
will not the better plan be for them to work 
together on one garden, with an under- 
standing in advance as to the division of 
any prize that their garden may win? We 
want to do everything possible to encour- 
age the young folks, as well as older peo- 
ple, to have a good garden. 





In ordering gocds from Rawson, Burpee, 
Allen, Holland or other contributors, or in 
applying to them for their catalogs, be 
sure to mention that you propose to enter 
the American Agriculturist garden contest, 
This rule must be observed. 

THE PRIZES AVAILABLE 


up to the hour of going to press with this 
edition are as follows. When the prizes are 
al! in, the large sums like the donation of 
Holland & Co will be suitably divided into 
small prizes. To enter the contest, it is only 
necessary to notify American Agriculturist, 
New York city, to that effect, by postal, and 
see to it that your subscription is paid to 
Jan 1900, or beyond. 


American Agriculturist offers a grand 

prize for the report of a garden for 1899 

that brings out most clearly and fully 

the actual product and returns from 

the garden, receipts and expenses and 

methods pursued Sind endebesetnetesuouaaes $250.00 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, 

Pa, will duplicate our grand prize of 

$250 if taken by a garden whose seeds 

were purchased from them and selected 

from their Farm Annual of 1899, making 

PRES RR eS 8500.00 
W. W. Rawson & Co, Seedsmen, 12 ana 

13 Faneuil Hall square, Boston, Mass. 

will duplicate our grand prize of $250 if 

taken by a garden whose seeds were 

purchased from them and selected from 

their 1899 catalog, making a total 

Sl cco waitaedesntbsaceaddnatesecaikes 8500.00 
If the Ahove Is Not Won, W. W. Raw- 

son & Co will cortribute to this compe- 

tition $100 in cash and $150 worth of 

foe from their regular catalog for 

900, to be apportioned in the prize list 

as The Editor thinks will best promote 

gardening and horticulture throughout 

Amertos, OF B total. OF... csccceccccccccce $250.00 
8. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, pro- 

vided our grand prize of $250 is taken 

by a garden in which the Planet Jr 

implements have been used exclusive- 

ly, will duplicate the grand prize, mak- 

SE Bi CHOEE GE oicc cin ccicccccccccasoess s0teey 8500.00 
In Addition to the Above, S. L. Allen & 

Co, Phitadelphia. Pa, contribute prizes 

in gold of $100, $50, $30, $20. $15. two of 

$10 and three of $5 for the reports that 

show the most profitable results ob- 

tained where Planet Jr implements 

have been used, a total of..............-. $250.00 
This makes a total contributed by S. L. 

Allen & Co of $500. Their Planet Jr 

implements are regularly advertised in 

our columns and their catalog will be 

sent free to all who write them at Phil 

adelphia asking for it. 
Pretty Lake Nurseries, Holland & Co, 

Piymouth, Ind, choice nursery stock, to 








THE KITCHEN GARDEN 


be selected from their catalog, to the 
WUD OE acne opcnns ss ccvemansnaeadsAspcesens 
The Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston and 
New York,if Bowker’s garden fertilizer 
is used exclusively at the rate of % ton 
on every 4% acre (or 10 lbs to every 100 
sq ft), offer fertilizer to the value of. 
8. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct, 
in cash for best reports from those a 
used their seed (catalog free), in prizes 
of $20, 10, and 4 of $5 each, and $20 addi- 
tional if garden using Woodruff’s seeds 
captures grand prize, a total of.......... 
The Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 
143 Liberty street, New York city, con- 
tribute without restrictions.............. 
New York Market Gardeners’ As«s'n, 
281 Sixth avenue, New York city, flow- 
er and vegetable seeds to the value of 
The Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb, E. F. 
Stephens, manager, 10 doz 2-yr grape- 
vines, 5 doz raspberry, 5 doz currant, 6 
Warner pear trees, total value........... 
Cc. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt, seeds or 
WIRED a 6.6.6 6-0.66:0560 00006000 00665005 cccedisccce 
G. J. Kellogg & Sons, Jamesville, Wis, 
Strawberry plants........-ssesececcseces ° 


$150.00 


ae Gaenee 


$70.00 


$50.00 


$50.00 


$23.00 


$15.00 
$5.00 





Winter Apples in Tennessee—W. G. W., 
T do not think there is any particular differ- 
ence in the age at which fruit trees come 
into bearing in Tennessee from that in 
any other state. The Ben Davis would 
doubtless begin bearing here in four or 
five years, and from my observation, I be- 
lieve that the fruit trees here are fully as 
productive as elsewhere. A number of 
fruit growers are engaged in apple culture 
in the state on an extensive scale. One 
grower reports that he is putting out 150 
acres of winter apples. The outlook for 
the culture of winter apples in Tennessee 
is very encouraging.—[R. L. Watts, Tennes- 
see Experiment Station. 
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BURPEE = 
that cow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant colored 
plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- 
able new information. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
in cash prizes. Write a pestal card TO-DAY1t 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA 








edition of the Ne 
ing Yeose Oat Calture, the 


Catalog of Amer- 

isa ~~ | be sent free. on request. 
pases superbly illus’d. De- 
aa es 75 entirely new roses and 
mold favorites. Makes 


with D.&0, Roses ssible toall. 
Describes all other desirable flow- 

ers. Free sample of our magazine 

Ee fy + hn lowers, on request. 


Co. West Grove, Pa.; 











Hold On 


to a good thing when you find it. The 
planter who once reads Gregory's Seed 
Book—who once plants Gregory’s 
Seeds, will never begin @ season's 
work without them, 


Gregory y’s Seeds 


the highest develop- 
ment ‘ment of scientific seed culture, 
Gi ry's seed book contains the best of 
seed and flower facts. The book is free 
to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. Send for book at onee. 


J JAMES J. i. GREGORY SON, 








PEACH 


Trees are a specialty with us 
end no other firm in the U.S. 
Can show more or finer. Straw- 
berry Plants by the million— 
70 varieties. Asparagus Roo’ 
Plums. -Write for catalogue. 


POTATOES 2 utr. 


x a Bbi. 


in Amertea. 
yrs tural Ra gives Saleer'a Earl lest 
a yield of 464 bus. per acre—ripein 28 daya. See 
Catalo, logue for for pote. Our great Book, 10 
Farm les, wort ore se _o os for 
106. a 30 4, SALZEB SEED 


Celene «a SEEDER 


~| fectly even, wes 
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cheap), price and circ 
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BERLIN, MD. 



























Seeder Co., Urbana, 





McPIKE'GRA BE 


Has taken all premiums. Send for catalogue and 
price list. 


SILAS WILSON CO., Atlantic, la. 





For the best in the Nursery Line, both 
FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 
Shrubs, Roses, Plants, Seeds, 


and at prices to suit the aaa consult 


The 














Storrs. & Harrison_Co 
* Box 408, Sines Ohio: 


45th mhouses. 1000 acres. 
rrespondence yor ier o Catalogues free. 


erry Boxes 
Best White wood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 


Send for New Catalo ue, FREE. 
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Melon Baskets. 
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By J & Contain. 
AMERICAN ing practical directions for the 
r tion and culture of all the 
-R l] IT rults adapted tothe United States. 
CULTURIST small fruits as well as to sub-tro 
ical and tropical fruits. 


Twentieth thoroughly revised ry 

gas enlarged edition by W 
illustrated by nearly 800 engravings. Cloth, 
Postpaid, 82.50 


Wood. This new edition 
makes the work practically almost 

@ new book, containing every- 

thing pertaining to large and 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGEJUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New Yorke 








From the GROWER. 


Raised on our own Farm. Prices the lowest possible. 
alogue now—this very hour. It costs you nothing and you ought to see it 
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Vegetable and Field Ceeds, 
SEED POTATOES. 
Send for our Cat- 


before buying any seeus Jos. Harris Co., Moreton Farm, via Coldwater, N. Ye 
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AMERICAN, 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

spaid. Thus Jan. '00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1910; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required afver money is receive 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers wil) con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 

a. f you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
sbouid then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 4s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts inay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(bat not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than 81.00. Movey orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and exp ress money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Liomestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 

52 Lafayette Place EMarquette Building 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 21, 1899. 

















Prizes for Sheep Men. 





Describe the best way of raising early 
spring lambs for market, according to your 
own experience. fend it to us before March 
15. We will give a $5 bill for the best of 
such statements, $3 for the second and $2 
for the third. 

We also offer similar prizes for state- 
ments of experience on best way of fat- 
tening mature sheep for market. Like- 
wise on the care of breeding stock through- 
out the year. 

Here is $30 offered in prizes for articles 
on the sheep business, which we hope will 
induce many practical and successful sheep 
men to send us statements of their views. 

— a 

Last week’s rise in the price of cotton 
may be ascribed almost wholly to smaller 
farmers’ deliveries and talk of a reduction 
in the acreage to be planted next spring. 
Truly a significant comment on the fact, 
so often portrayed in American Agricul- 
turist, that a moderate crop of this staple 
4s worth more to producers than a bumper 
yield from a big.acreage. 

socemnelaeanaitlll helenantiedes 

Uniform weights and measures are great- 
ly needed throughout the country. The 
table of legal weights per bushel printed 


in our American Agriculturist Almanac 
shows wide differences in certain states 
from the general standard. In all cases 


the matter should be rectified at the pres- 
ent session of state legislatures. A little 
attention is all that is needed to accom- 
plish this reform, since there is no material 
objection to it. 


———E—_—_— $$ 


Prosperity among the farmers is given as 
the cause of the financial distress of a mill- 
jon-bushel elevator concern in the south- 


EDITORIAL 


west. Wheat growers were able to hold their 
grain at home, instead of being obliged to 
rush it to market as soon as threshed, and 
as a consequence the company’s big ele- 
vator stood comparatively idle, not earning 
enough to pay interest charges. This is an 
experience to which the grain trade has 
long been a stranger prior to the last year 
or so. 
cenncesciisialilaatinsiitindly 

Fifteen consecutive mile posts were pass- 
ed at the rate of one every 35 seconds by 
the Worthwestern’s fast mail last week. 
The first of the overland fast mail trains 
leaving New York at 9.15 p m Sunday ar- 
rived at San Francisco at 8.45 p m Thurs- 
day. We frequently leave New York (or 
Springfield, Mass) late in the afternoon 
and reach our Chicago office the next day 
in time to do a good day’s work before 
supper! And an electrician declares in the 
January Cosmopolitan that electric trains, 
underground trolley, will easily make 125 
miles an hour between the great cities be- 
fore long. Verily, man annihilates distance. 

saieiieataiatiiaaesseaie 

Unless congress takes speedy and intelli- 
gent action there is danger that the very 
important work of the national census will 
greatly suffer. Something more is neces- 
sary than the appropriation of money and 
the appointment of a strong head for the 
census bureau. Arrangements should be 
made at once for an ample corps of thor- 
oughly trained collectors of statistics re- 
lating to the farm, to manufacturing in- 
terests, etc. These persons should be well 
drilled in the work in order to avoid the 
serious errors and shortcomings of the fed- 
eral census of 1890. In view of these facts 
and the possible neglect of the whole mat- 
ter in congress, the proposition is urged in 
some influential quarters that the only 
thing to do is to provide for taking a cen- 
sus of population only, which can be done 
by inexperienced men. This would prove 
a grave mistake. The census of 1900 should 
be the best ever taken. And it can be if 
our national lawmakers wll do their duty. 





With nearly $2000 in prizes for the clearest 
statement of methods and results in gar- 
dening, American Agriculturist’s great gar- 
den contest for 1899 is sure to create deep 
interest in the family garden. See last 
week’s issue for prize list and rules in de- 
tail. All you have to do tu enter the con- 
test is to observe Rule 8: “Each contes- 
tant must notify us by postal that he (or 
she) proposes to compete, adding the name 
of the subscriber in whose family you re- 
side (if the paper does not come in your 
own name), and such subscription should 
be paid at least to January, 1900.” Only 
those who thus notify us by postal will be 
considered in the prize award. Such notifi- 
cations are beginning to come in, and we 
hope to receive a large number. The ab- 
sence of red tape and the fact that every- 
one may practice such methods as seem 
best, provided only that they clearly 
describe their methods and results, give 
everyone an equal chance. If any points 
in the contest were not made perfectly plain 
last week, let us know. Our object is to 
make this thing so simple, and the prizes 
sc valuable and numerous, that all who 
have a spot for a garden will utilize it. 

I ee 

The inspection of imported nursery 
stock is now required by the laws 
of a number of states. In Michigan, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Kentucky, Iowa 
and North Carolina the law _ requires 
that there be attached to nursery stock 
coming from without the _ state certi- 
ficates warranting it to be free from San 
Jose scale. Similar legislation is proposed 
for Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Nebraska and perhans other states. 
Quite a mass of legislation providing for 
the inspection of nursery stock within each 
state has also been enacted. Canada pro- 
hibits the importation of stock infested 
with San Jose scale. Uniform laws on this 
whole subject are desirable and can be 








readily obtained this winter if those inter- 
ested will bring the matter before their 
state legislatures. A compilation of all 


federal, state and Canadian laws on the 
subject was published by the Nationa! 
Nurseryman of Rochester, N Y. We by no 


means underestimate the danger threaten- 
ed by the San Jose scale, but there are 
other pests equally if not more serious, and 
we dislike to see the scale scare being 
worked to foster unnecessary legislation 
and expensive officials. 


“The American Sugar Industry” is th: 
title of our new book that is now going 
through the press and will be published 
about Jan 25. It is a practical manual on 
the production of sugar beets and cane and 
on the manufacture of sugar therefrom. 
It is a statement of actual facts from suc- 
cessful experience in the United States, 
east and west, north and south. The book 
illustrates and describes the newest model 
beet-sugar mills, and the results of latest 
experience in promoting and operating fac- 
tories. We have endeavored to make it an 
intensely useful “handbook for the farmer 
and manufacturer, capitalist or laborer, 
statesman or student.’”’ The work is pref- 
aced by a treatise on the economic aspects 
of the whole sugar question and its bear- 
ings upon American agriculture, manufac- 
tures, labor and capital. The book is be- 
ing beautifully printed on fine paper, hand- 
somely bound, is nearly 10 by T inches in 
size and contains over 200 pages, with 
about as many illustrations. The thing 
about this new industry that gives it such 
fascination for the west is just this: It 
combines_raising a new crop with the man- 
ufacturing of a universal necessity, and the 
paying to the farmers, laborers and invest- 
ors in the section tributary to a factory 
of the $2 to $5 per capita otherwise sent 
away each year to pay for imported sugar. 
It combines agriculture and manufactures, 
high farming and good profits, employ- 
ment to labor and retention of home capi- 
tal. And with a continuance of duties 
against tropical sugars in the future as in 
the past, our domestic sugar production 
becomes the one business that is new and 
that offers an almost unlimited home mar- 
ket for its product! The chance to develop 
such an enterprise probably will not come 
to the American farmer and manufacturer 
again in centuries! Our new sugar book 
will be advertised next week, and the price 
will be only $1.50, postpaid to any part of 
the world. 


Great Soil Makers—Glaciers were and 
are important agencies in soil making and 
distribution. Whenever the climatic con- 
ditions- of a country are such that more 
snow and ice is formed in winter than melts 
in summer this surplus must accumulate 
year by year. After a while this pile of 
ice and snow becomes so deep and heavy 
that a great pressure is exerted on the 
lower layers and the ice begins to flow from 
underneath. The additions on the top of 
the pile increase the weight and cause the 
flow to continue. This was precisely the 
condition of affairs over northern regions 
in earlier geologic times. This ice flow ex- 
tended down over the northern portion of 
the United States as far as the Ohio river. 
As this ice flow advanced it ground up and 
pulverized everything in its path. In fact, 
it is clatmed by some authorities that the 
great lakes were scooped out by this gigan- 
tic ice flow. When the ice sheet reached 
down into our warmer climate it began to 
thaw. As it thawed and receded vast 
quantities of soil, boulders and debris were 
deposited. The region over which this de- 
posit took place is know as the “drift 
area,’ and the land over which it did not 
extend is know as the ‘“driftless area.” 
Drift soil is the most fertile soil that we 
know, because it is deep and composed of 
a large variety of elements, while the 
driftless soil has only the elements that 
are to be found in the underlying rocks, 
which in many cases are near the surface. 
[W. D. Gibbs, Ohio. 














COMMERCIAL AGRICOLTORE. 


Ioderate Interest in Wool. 








It is not the season of the year to ex- 
pect activity in wool, and the market is 
quiet at quotations which have been rul- 
ing for a little time. Wool manufacturers are 
conservative, though they are purchasing 
moderate quantities at prices 1@2c lower 
than last fall or a year ago. The slight de- 
cline has called out some _ speculative 
buying, yet this is not prominent. In the 
recent past territory wools have shown rel- 
utively more activity than those from sec- 
tions further east. While manufacturers 
insist on buying wool at inside quotations, 
holders are firm at the decline noted, and 
with the increase in the distribution of fin- 
ished fabrics, the market should work into 
better shape. An encouraging feature is 


an improvement in this demand for woolen ~ 


gvods, yet there is room for still further 
expansion, Foreign markets are quiet and 
substantially steady. In our accompany- 
ing table of quotations, Boston prices are 
named, as that is the largest wool center in 
the U 8S, and prices there form an excellent 
index of the situation. Wool is quotable 
at nearly like figures in New York and Phila- 
celphia, and at the usual freight difference 
in Chicago ana St Louis. 

The first of the series of colonial wool 
sales now being held at London is attract- 
ing fair interest on the part of buyers for 
Europeanand American markets. According 
tv figures compiled by the London authori- 
ties, Helmuth, Schwartze & Co, the total 
imports into Europe and North America of 
colonial and Argentina wools during ’98 
were 2,537,000 bales, against 2,658,000 bales in 
97, and the smallest movement of this char- 
acter since ’94. 

WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON. 





Janl4 Novl Jant Jan 1 
1899 1898 1898 1897 

Ohio and Pa, 

XX and above, 29@30 30 19@20 

X, Zi@2 26 17@18 

Pine hed I 21 13@i4 

‘ine unwashed, 

Ohio delaine, 1 30@31 20 
sientene 

X and above, 21@22 23 ne 154@I16 

No _ 28 29@30 19 

Fine unwashed, 6@lr Ss «L7@18 18 124@13 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 

Combing Fy blood, 20@22 22@23 sons 16% 

Clothing % blood, 2@22 21@22 2: 16@1? 
Texas (scoured basis), n 

one fine, 4@13—- 43@50 @53 est 

Spring medium, — 42@48 42@48 1 

California (scoured basis). 

Spring, northern free, wee 48 Sees 30@33 

Southern, 43@47 43@50 «=: 29@30 


Territory ordinary (cours) 


a, “eg 50@51 35@37 

Me a7 46@47 34 
Col | New Mexico, 

Improved, 19@20 19@22 19@22 12@14 

Coarse and carpet, 16@17 17@19  1i@i9 = W@12 


Foreign wools (scoured basis), 


Australian combing, *22@28 


p+ 67@72 S @72 
Australian clothing, 63 Sea? $ 5965 
Cape Colony clothing, 53@55 58 55@ l@u 


*Not scoured. 


—— 

Apples for Foreign Markets—With the 
turn of the year the apple export trade 
is in its last half. Total shipments 
of American and Canadian apples this 
season to date show an increase over a 
year ago, but are very much smaller than 
in the record-breaking season of °96-’97. In 
reviewing the situation, Woodall & Co, 
prominent Liverpool dealers, point to the 
unsatisfactory quality of packing of much 
of the fruit received, particularly during the 
opening weeks of the season. Prices have 
been rather too high to call out popular con- 
sumption in England and this has had its 
influence. These brokers call attention to 
the almost entire absence of choice New- 
tcwn and Albemarle Pippins, a variety al- 
ways in demand to satisfy the fancy trade. 
In fact, a very few barrels sold as high as 
35s, equal to $8.50 per bbl. California Pip- 
Pins in boxes have to some extent taken the 
Dlace of the Newtown, although are not 
considered equal in flavor, 





The Government Strong Box, or in other 
words, the U §S treasury, contained Jan 1 
$601,000,000 in gold and silver coins and 
paper money. The amount of money in cir- 
culation at that date was $1,897 millions 
against $1,721 millions one year ago, 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


State Bounties on Beet Sugar. 








The system of direct bounties paid by 
the respective states has been tried in this 
country. The present encouraging condi- 
tion of the industry in Utah was brought 
about in the first place by the state bounty 
of 1c per lb, which helped the Lehi fac- 
tory over its first season or two. Nebraska 
would have had no beet sugar factories 
to-day probably but for the bounty equal 
to $1 per ton on beets grown in the state, 
which was paid for the first few years. 
The law provided a bounty equal to about 
lc per lb on sugar, conditional upon the 
farmers being paid at least $5 per ton for 
beets. 

In New York, the bounty paid by the 
state also helped to insure a speedy be- 
ginning of the industry. It became a law 
May 18, 1897, and appropriated $25,000, to 
be apportioned to sugar manufacturers 
pro rata, provided that none received more 
than ic per ib, and provided that not less 
than $5 per ton was paid for beets grown 
in the state by others than the manufac- 
turer of the sugar. The law also author- 
ized the state commissioner of agriculture 
to spend 10 per cent of the appropriation 
in practical and scientific experiments in 
growing sugar beets. It provides for the 
inspection and sampling of beets. In 1898 
$50,000 was appropriated for this bounty, 
and probably $30,000 will be paid out. 

In New Jersey, the legislature of 1898 
passed a similar law, but it was vetoed by 
the governor on the ground that experi- 
ments did not indicate sufficient grounds 
for believing that the industry could be 
made a practical success in that state. 

In Washington, the legislature of 1897 
passed a law offering a bounty of ic per 
lb on sugar made within the state contain- 
ing 90 per cent of crystallized sugar pro- 
duced from beets for which not less than 
$4 per ton had been paid. This bounty 
goes to‘any factory that is completed prior 
to Nov 1, ’99, and shall continue for three 
years. 

Michigan, by act of March 26, ’97, offers 
a bounty of ic per lb for 90 per cent crys- 
tallized sugar made from beets for which 
at least $4 per ton of 2000 lbs has been paid 
for all beets containing 12 per cent of sugar, 
and a proportionate amount shall be paid 
for beets containing a greater or less per 
cent of sugar. The law carefully provides 
for inspection, weighing, etc, and appro- 
priates $10,000 for paying the bounty, with 
the proviso that any deficit be paid from 
the general fund not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to which is added a final section as 
follows: 

Section 8. Every person, firm or corpo- 
ration that shall erect and have in opera- 
tion in this state a factory for the manu- 
facture of sugar from beets with a capacity 
of 2000 Ibs of sugar or upward per day while 
this act is in force, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the state the sum of ic per Ib 
for all sugar manufactured from beets at 
such factory for a period of at least seven 
years from the taking effect of this act. 

Under the latter clause there is no limit 
to the amount the state may be called upon 
to pay, and as the Bay City factory during 
its first campaign of ’98 made some 7,500,000 
lbs of sugar it draws $75,000 bounty: from 
the state. This law has led to the placing 
of contracts for the erection of at least 
two other factories in Michigan as we 
write, so that ’99 will see at least three 
factories operating in that state that will 
pay for beets upward of $500,000 a year. 
Two or three other projects are now on for 
factories in Michigan, 

Exemption from taxation for all prop- 
erty invested in the beet sugar industry 
(except special assessments for local im- 
provements in cities and villages) is of- 
fered by Wisconsin for five years from 
1897. Wyoming exempts from all taxation 
for 10 years. Minnesota’s bounty of lic per 
lb, practically a dead letter now, may be 
revived this winter. 

A number of state legislatures will now 
be asked to furnish a bounty of some form 
for a few years. In most cases they will 
probably accede to this request. It will do 
much to insure a supply of beets the first 
year or two, or until farmers generally 
have learned to grow the crop to advan- 
tage. In all such cases the law should be 
so worded that a bounty of ic per Ib should 
in effect go to the producer, so that instead 
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of $4 per ton he may get $5 per ton for 
beets. States may well afford this encour- 
agement to their farmers for a few years, 
because one or two successful factories in 
a state will mean the establishment of oth- 
ers. Moreover, such a state bounty will be 
some offset to the uncertainties of congres- 
sional action. It will not be necessary for 
any state to offer a bounty for a long term 
of years, nor do we approve of such, but 
under present circumstances some special 
local encouragement for a few years, under 
proper safeguards, will prove to be good 
policy for all concerned. The brilliant and 
rapid development of this industry in 
Michigan is an instance in point. 





Notes from the Field. 





The state of New York offers a bounty of 
1c p lb on sugar manufactured within the 
state from beets grown therein. The appro- 
priation for 1897 was $25,000, of which only 
$8,944 was expended. In 1898, $50,000 was ap- 
propriated, making a balance available for 
this purpose of a little over $66,000. The 
Binghamton beet sugar factory was paid 
$10,851 for all sugar it made from Oct 26 to 
Dec 17,’98. G. L. Flanders, assistant com- 
missioner of agriculture, ‘informs Orange 
Judd Farmer that the department’s con- 
tracts for experiments for raising sugar 
beets this year will aggregate about $800. 
The appropriation that will be asked for to 
carry out the bounty for the campaign of 
1899 has not yet been determined upon, but 
the legislature will probably grant what- 
ever is thought to be necessary, and prob- 
ably $100,000 will be mentioned. 


Westbury, Cayuga Co, N Y, has 1500 
acres of beets pledged and can furnish as 
many more if necessary for the sugar fac- 
tory. The farmers there are ready to take 
pay in capital stock for three-fourths of 
the amount of their first year’s crop. 


I am very much interested in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar. Our farmers in this 
locality were much disappointed in not be- 
ing able to secure a sugar factory here, as 
beets do well. In ’97 I raised a few beets 
which contained 20 per cent of sugar with 
a purity coefficient of 96. This year the 
sugar content was not nearly so high, but 
the yield was about 25 tons per acre. Sev- 
eral other farmers in this locality raised 
beets the present season and sent them to 
the Rome factory for manufacture. The 
cost of transportation, however, absorbed 
most of the profits.—[W. J. Strickland, Or- 
leans Co, N Y. 

“A fair prospect for the future is all that 
the beet sugar industry in New York state 
now lacks.” The Rural New Yorker is 
right in this statement. We wish it would 
help us in the fight to insure a fair pros- 
pect. How? By inducing congress to main- 
tain the present tariff against sugar from 
the tropics, as well as from other countries. 


Special correspondents in Porto Rico and 
Cuba are pointing out to American capi- 
talists the enormous profits to be gained in 
the sugar industry in the West Indies, pro- 
vided the islands are annexed or their 
product given free admission to the United 
States market. This is merely confirma- 
tion of what has often been pointed out 
in these columns. Under such a policy the 
sugar industry would vastly presper in the 
tropics and sugar lands there would double 
and quadruple in value, but it would be at 
the expense of the American grower of 
sugar cane and sugar beets. We believe the 
American farmers ought to have this busi- 
ness instead of the tropical speculator. 

‘The Maryland station sent out seed to 
about 50 different farmers in the state the 
past spring, and so far has received re- 
ports from only 27. These reports have not 
been very flattering, either as to the qual- 
ity of the beet or’the yield. The range in 
sugar content has been from 6% to 14 per 
cent, with most of them in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 per cent of sugar. There has been 
no uniform indication as to any particular 
section of our state being well adapted to 
sugar beets. There is no place in the state 
where there has been an organized effort 
for the establishing of sugar factories, and 
I do not believe that it is probable that any 
section will take up this industry.—[H. J. 
Patterson, Director. 





Agricultural Implements— Our manu- 
facturers in this country have increased 


their exports from $673,000 in ’68 to 2,645,- 
000 in ’88, and 7,610,000 in ’98. 








SUGAR BEETS—-GRANGE 
PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 


Silas Wright grange installed: Master, 
H. H. Harrington; lecturer, Mrs Charles 
Olin; secretary, Hiram Hildreth. The in- 


stallation was followed by a feast inter- 
spersed with toasts, responses and music. 
Everybody pronounced it an enjoyable af- 
fair. This is Mr Harrington’s sixth term as 
master and third year as deputy; he is also 
past master of the Pomona grange and an 
all-around good granger. 


As your correspondent entered the ante- 
room of Webster grange Jan 7, a lively 
scene presented itself. Tables were being 
laden with chicken-pies and all the good 
things imaginable that Patrons’ wives 
know how to prepare so well. All this fes- 
tivity was occasioned by the installation of 
officers. After the inner man was satisfied, 
the master’s gavel fell and a large assem- 
bly of Patrons and friends was in order. 
Worthy Master Wright then introduced 
Brother E. C. Warner, who with the very 
able assistance of Brother Ansel E. Wright 
proceeded to install the following officers: 
Master, Dufay Wright; lecturer, Charles 
Robb; secretary, Mrs Dufay Wright. Af- 
ter installation a short intermission was 
taken after which the grange was called to 
order and opened in due form. The usual 
routine of business was accomplished. 
After the work for the day was completed 
all returned to their homes feeling that the 
fraternal ties were bound a little closer by 
another pleasant reunion. 


State Lecturer Cole, after a little persis- 
tent work, organized granges at Hartford 
and Fort Ann, Washington Co. Last week 
he made three inspiring addresses at the 
Ct state grange and this week filled en- 
gagemecnts in Delaware Co. Brother Cole 
is a hustler and knows how to take his au- 
dience right along with him. 


The order in Steuben Co has been in- 
creased 500 in number in nine months. The 
Pomona grange, organized two years ago, 
has now a membership of 419. 


St Lawrence Co delegates to state grange 
are: P. A. Davis of Ft Jackson, Mrs Cong- 
don of Norfolk, Frank Hough of Massena, 
Mrs P. B. Ellithorpe of Nicholville, and Mrs 
Hobart Rowland of Edwardsville. 


When Mrs S. N. Judd delivered an ad- 
dress before the N J state grange last 
month she found it a model of thrift and 
economy that larger states might envy. 
Each year about $400 is laid by with the an- 
ticipation of building a state home in Tren- 
tor. at some future day. No per diem is 
ever paid, simply expenses. Only the secre- 
tery and treasurer receive salary of $75 
and $25 per year respectively. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In June, 1889, after hard work, enough 
farmers and their wives were interested, 
and Gillett grange, No 884, was organized 
by Deputy A. M. Cornell. The good seed 
then cast upon the waters has returned 
many times a hundred fold, although its 
paths have not always been serene. It has 
had its dark days and at times turbulent 
clouds and almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles have appeared on its horizon, but by 
judicious and careful management, under 
the guidance of true and tried Patrons, it 
has surmounted all difficulties and come 
forth the stronger for having passed 
through the fire of experience, for its pros- 
perity has been phenomenal. It is owner, 
free and clear from debt of one-half acre 
of land in the village of Gillett, with a hall 
two stories and basement 30x50 ft, and 
sheds for 20 teams. The hall is provided 
with a fine organ, tables, dishes and silver 
ware, etc. Truly should its members be 
proud, for its growth has steadily increas- 
ed until its membership numbers 150 pros- 
perous Patrons and matrons, many of which 
were present Jan 5 when the following were 
installed as officers for the year: Master, 
William Wilson; lecturer, H. B. Corey; 
secretary, Eva Burnham. On Jan 12 the an- 
nual supper was held, when all, with 
their friends, were present. As we look over 
the records of the past, there comes a feel- 
ing of sadness when we realize but few of 
our charter members are left, some having 
gone to other fields of labor; others, one by 
ore, have passed to their reward; while we 
mourn their departure, let us honor their 
memories by following the example they so 
worthily set before us, and ever strive for 
the advancement of our noble order. 








Tobacco Crop and Market. 





NEw YorK—Three-fourths of the crop is 
sold at Chemung and packers are looking 
quite close at what is left. Prices have 
ranged from 10 to 12%4c in bundle. Growers 
are delivering the crop.——In the Onon- 
daga section, many sales are being made 
at stronger prices, 9 to l4c. There is great 
activity in assorting and casing. 

Oun10—Montgomery Co growers are work- 
ing the crop as fast as weather conditions 
will permit. The ’98 was the largest crop 
ever raised in the county. Quality is good 
where pole sweat has not done injury, but 
there is quite a per cent of it. Buy- 
ers are holding off, waiting to see how it 
will turn out. There have been a few offers 
of 8c for Zimmer Spanish and 10c for Dutch. 
All old crops are nearly sold only where 
damaged. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Packers continue inactive 
as far as buying goes, and growers continue 
to prepare the crop for packing. What lit- 
tle leaf is sold by growers goes at 5 to 8c, 

IN OTHER SECTIONS, buying has not slack- 
ened over the December sales, which were 
fairly steady each week. A large per cent 
of the leaf in many of the largest New Eng- 
land growing towns has been sold and deliv- 
eries are being made. Wisconsin leaf con- 
tinues to move slowly. 


Tobacco Notes. 


A scheme to buy up all the cigar leaf to- 
bacco in Cuba is said to be “‘on.” If it suc- 
ceeds, it will send skyward prices for prime 
wrapper of all kinds, foreign and domestic. 
But it may not succeed, and if it does, it 
will cause an artificial stimulus to increase 
the acreage in ’99 or 1900 that may result 
in a bad reaction later. 
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[From Page 67.] 


they were diseased. The treasurer of the 
tuberctlosis commission, C. H. Cook, gave 
a detailed report of the expenditures. The 
commission received $7500 for this work. 
Of this $5098 was paid for cows that had 
been condemned and slaughtered, about 
$1160 for inspection, about $1165 for the ex- 
penses of the commission, $834 as secre- 
tary’s salary, $118 for expressage, etc. 
There is a balance in the treasury of $113.36. 
Mr Cook has vouchers for every item, and 
his work is certainly without reproach. 
The commission has worked without salary 
and its recommendations and results have 
been favorably commented upon all over 
the country. The work has been conserva- 
tive and effective. 


HONESTY IN FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Prof H. W. Wiley, chemist of the U S 
dept of agr, discussed the importance of 
human food. Although much attention in 
the past has been given to the best kind of 
feed for animals of all kinds, very little 
has been devoted to the preparation of 
special foods for human beings. He be- 
lieves that, as with animals, man should 
be fed for special purposes, and stated that 
he knew of only one instance where this 
was true now, that of the prize fighter who 
is fed for strength. It is his belief that 
more divorces result from poor food and 
poor cooking than anything else. He de- 
voted most of his time to urging the en- 
actment of the pure food law now before 
the national congress. The only. way that 
congress can control traffic in foods is that 
impure and adulterated foods shall not be 
made in one state and taken to another to 
be sold. It cannot say that oleomargarine 
shali not be sold as butter in N J, but it can 
say that oleomargarine cannot be made in 
N J and taken to Pa and sold there as but- 
ter. He wanted it distinctly understood 
that he was not objecting to making and 
selling of food substitutes, provided they 
were sold for just what they were. When 
he wanted to go to the market and buy 
oleomargarine, no one had any right to ob- 
ject to that, but if he went to the market 
and asked for butter and was sold oleomar- 
garine, then he had a right to complain. 
He suggested that the best method of aid- 
ing in securing the passage of this law was 
to strengthen public opinion on this point, 
uphold boards of health and legislators in 
their attempt to set this matter right. 

Concerning the use of preservatives in 
milk and other food and in answer to 
those who claim that many of the chemical 
preservatives were not harmful, he said 
that all changes, such as the souring of the 
n.ilk or fermentation in any way was caus- 
ed by microscopic organisms, digestive fer- 
ments and the like. These same organisms 
ccntinue the work of digestion in the stom- 
ach and if they are not present the food 
cannot be properly assimilated. Now, the 
chemical preservatives placed in milk or 
other food destroy these ferments. The 
food, of course, will keep longer, but when 
taken into the stomach the preservatives 
are still present to destroy the ferments of 
digestion, making the proper assimilation 
of food impossible. They should in no case 
be used. The only proper method of pre- 
serving food is the natural one by heating 
so as to destroy the ferments in the food. 
When the food is taken into the stomach 
the ferments there will start and complete 
the process of digestion. 

In addition to the addresses summarized 
in this report, excellent papers were pre- 
scnted by S. D. Willard of New York, J. H. 
Hale of Connecticut and Dr William Frear 
ot Pennsylvania. Prof Smith of the state 
agricultural college gave a review of the 
horticultural work of the year, and Dr By- 
ren D. Halsted’s illustrated lecture on root 
tuberculosis. and nitrogen appropriation 
was excellent. Dr Charles Abbott of 
Trenton showed that birds were beneficial 
to farmers and should be protected in every 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





way. W. W. Case discussed foul brood and 
honey protection. 


. Dates of Important Meetings. 





New. York state dairymen’s ass’n, Gou- 
Oe ae Pere Oe re ees Jan 25-26 
Western New York horticultural, Roch- 


Ws Bo wadcccde dae neresciwswencee Jan 25-26 
St Andrew’s horticultural soc, St An- 
ot ee! A eee Jan 27 





Western New York horticultural, Roch- 
ester, Jan 25. 
Pennsylvania state board of agri, Harris- 
burg, Jan 25-26. 
NEW YORK. 
Carmel, Putnam Co, Jan 17—Stock is 


wintering well, there being an abundance of 
good hay. Cows are still scarce and high, 
averaging $45 per head. Many farmers are 
grinding corn and oats and buying less 
feed. The average price received for milk 
from city dealers last month was $1.10 per 
can of 40 qts. Much sickness prevails. The 
Consolidated ice company have begun to 
cut ice at Mahopac with a force of 125 men 
and 20 teams. 

Hartfield, Chautauqua Co, Jan 16—Hay 
is spending well and cattle are in fair con- 
dition. Many are cutting wood for the year. 
A large amount of logs are being drawn to 
the basket factories. Second quality ap- 
ples bring 50c per bu, potatoes 50c, turkeys 
10c p lb, ducks 7c, chickens 5c 1 w. 

Malone, Franklin Co, Jan 16—All business 


is at a standstill on account of the bad 
weather and no snow for sleighing. Pota- 
toes are slowly moving to market at 40c per 
bu. Butter is in good demand at 20c per Ib. 
Farm stock is in good condition and winter- 
ing well. 

Otsego, Otsego Co, Jan 16—A farmers’ and 
dairymen’s convention will be held at Fly- 
creek, Feb 7-8, and there is much local in- 
terest. A farmers’ institute will be held in 
Cooperstown Jan 23-24, with the following 
addresses: Opening ‘address, ae 
Smead; Diseases of domestic animals, Dr C. 
D. Smead, Logan; Fruit, Dr W. A. Thayer; 
Roads, A. W. Thayer; Fertility of the soil, 
George W. Cavanaugh, Cornell university; 
Why we cultivate, C. E. Chapman, Peru- 
ville; Profit in poultry, C. E. Chapman; 
Half an hour with a chemist, George W. 


Cavanaugh; Fertilizers and sheep, Ira §S. 
Jarvis; Market gardening, A. I. Coleman; 
Sprints, spavins and ringbones, Dr C. D. 


Smead; The sugar beet business, J. S&S. 
Rogers, Binghamton; Fruits for home use, 
Cc. E. Chapman; Sheep breeding in New 
York state, Dr Smead. 

The State Dairymen’s Convention at 
Gouverneur, next week, Jan 25-26, promises 
to be very largely attended, as a regular 
farmers’ institute is held in conjunction 
with it. There will be a great show of but- 
ter and cheese for which nearly $1000 in 
prizes is offered. The program is full of 
good topics by well known speakers from 
the Geneva arid Cornell experiment stations 
and from the state department of agricul- 
ture besides Gov Hoard of Wisconsin, Ma- 
jor Alvord of Washington and Prof Dean of 
the Ontario college. The full program can 
be obtained upon application to Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture at Albany or A. R. 
Eastman of . Waterville, president of the 
New York state dairy association, or to Mr 
Woodworth, superintendent of exhibits, 
Gouverneur, N Y. 
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WANTED—FEarly market gardening—farmers wanted 
at once to locate in our new Chicora colony, 8. C.; farms 
10, 20 and 40 acres, with new buildings, sold on cash pay- 
ment of #2W and balance on terms to suit. Soil very rich 
sandy loam; fine even climate; finest artesian water; 
desirable neighbors; schools, etc. Greatly reduced fare 
on our next. exeursion. Rare chance for homeseekers 
desiring to go south. Write or call, Risley, 211 S. Tenth 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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with or without lower gable barbed. All horizontal lines 
poms, not effected by_heat and cold. Steel — 
Lawn and M.MS. Poultry Fence, Steel Gates, ib. th 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, fil, 


SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is go plain that a i we 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet 80 "complete Peat 
the experienced shepherd may pone Many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our cizpumnstaness, are here gathered, -Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 




















TAKE ANY PART OF THB 


Improved United States Separator 


And consider 


First, the Material; 
Thirdly, the Workmanship; 


Secondly, the Design ; 
Pourtniy’ i Its Thorough Work $ 


and you have four reasons for its acknowledged 
Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 
for continuous hard work and complete separation, 
Send for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. | 














free samples and book. 





WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. rertuwizers. 


We sell you direct—actually pay you saleman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
The Scientific Fertilizer Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ON THEIR 
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Clay, Onondaga Co, Jan 16—H. J. Wor- 
muth, an old and respected resident of this 
town, died Jan 2. Alfred Hoare has rented 
for the next three years the Hallock farm, 
east of Liverpool. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Jan 17—The ice 
crop is of very fine quality. The winter has 
been severe so far and the big hay crop is 
going rapidly. Fresh cows are in good de- 
mand at $30 to 40 each. S. R. Devine has 
his factory nearly completed at Loch Shel- 
drake, Lefevre & Co’s paper mill is nearly 
ready for the machinery and they expect it 
to be in operation by April 1. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, Jan 17—About 1000 
Ibs of milk is being received daily by the 
new creamery, and that is far more than 
many expected when it was first started. 
Farmers generally feel the effects of the 
low prices of produce. Cows bring good 
prices and horses better than formerly. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co, Jan 17—Wheat went 
into the winter in good condition. Farmers 
have an abundance of fodder and stock is 
looking well. New milch cows are selling at 
$40 to 50 each. Beef is in good demand at 
remunerative prices. Choice timothy hay 
is being sold at $6 per ton. There are many 
potatoes in growers’ hands. 

Milton, Saratoga Co, Jan 16—Farmers are 
eutting wood and storing ice. Local deal- 
ers have raised the price of flour from $4.75 
to 5.50 per bbl. Oats and corn have gone up. 
The outlook for season of '99 is bright. 
Farmers have been selling hay, baled and 
delivered to Ballston Spa, for $5 to 6 per ton. 
It was shipped to Boston, Mass. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Jan 16—Horses 
and other stock are advancing in price. An- 
drew Taylor has sold 15 of his choice dairy 
cows to I. Talbot, a dealer. Hay and grain 
are very plentiful and with a mild winter 
thus far dairies are looking and doing well. 
A large quantity of phosphate has' been 
bought by farmers direct from the manu- 
facturer, making quite a saving in cost. 
Farmers are beginning to club together 
and buy of wholesale dealers and manufac- 
turers and thus save quite a snug sum each 
year. Help is quite plentiful and some 
have already hired for the coming year at 
last year’s wages. 


Norwich, Chenango Co, Jan 16—A good 
crop of ice will be harvested. Hay is being 
sold for less than it has been sold for in 50 
years, $3 to 6 per ton. Oats and corn are a 
little higher than last year. But very few 
z2pples in this county. They bring 1 to 1.50 
per bu. The silo and the cutting of coarse 
fodder has much to do with the price of 
hay. The most of our enterprising farmers 
are doing their own grinding. Charles 
Walsworth, an energetic farmer who is 
about 80 years old, is out every day draw- 
ing logs to the saw mill. There is 50 per 
cent more stock being raised than in pre- 
viows years. Kinyon Terry has made some 
very extensive repairs on his house and out- 
houses. He -has also built a very conven- 
ient sheep barn with basement for young 
lambs. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, Jan 16—Barring 


J. B. Dutcher & Son, Howard N. Allen now 
enjoys the distinction of being the largest 
milk producer in town, In addition to this 
he is also a very prominent member of the 
Pawling grange. Jerry Mead, who for the 
past 26 vears has had charge of the Dun- 
can Campbell dairy farm, will leave this 
farm in the early spring. Many farmers 
have secured their help for the coming 
year; wages per month about the same as 
last year. Potatoes and apples are now 
selling at good prices, $2 per bbl for pota- 
toes and 3 for apples. Raising of young cat- 
tle is now receiving more attention in this 
town than it has for many years. 


Quackenkill, Rensselaer Co, Jan 16—Cat- 


tle are locking well; few milkers for the 
winter. John Foster, W. S. Newton, Jerry 
Hakes and §S. Feathers have filled their ice 
houses. Hens are not laying well. 


Washington Co—At Salem, farmers are 


doing the last of their threshing. Beef 
plentiful at 5 to 6c. Apples scarce and not 
keeping well. Much sickness has prevailed. 
—At Hartford, crops have been good as a 
whole and prices fair. Since the closing of 
the cheese factory many farmers have 
taken their milk to the separating station 
at West Granville. Parties are negotiating 
3 
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for the Old Hartford cheesé factory, plan- 
ning to put in new machinery. Oscar Web- 
ster has sold his farm to-Will Bump. Stock 
is in fine condition. R. Cooper has moved 
onto his new farm near Sandy Hill. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co; Jan 17—H. Mc- 


Dermott has built an addition to his barn 
and is increasing his herd of dairy cattle. 
H. Farington is cutting the wood on the 
Conaughty farm. An epidemic of grip has 
struck the town. Mr Curtis is receiving 
taxes. Farmers are hauling hay to market 
at $7 to 8 per ton, eggs 28c per doz, butter 
22c per lb. Prices for produce are not ad- 
vancing. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, Jan 16—J. A. 


Phelps, agent for American Agriculturist, 
has been in town soliciting subscriptions. 
Mr Phelps is as jolly and good natured as 
ever. The readers of the journal are always 
glad to meet with him. Richard Loveland 
has sold his stock, produce and #00 acre 
farm to New York parties. 


How to Get Office in the state depart- 


ment of agriculture is told by Commis- 
sioner Wieting, in answer to a young farm- 
er’s request through American Agricultur- 
ist as follows: The salary of the commis- 
sioner of agriculture is $4000 per year. He 
has ten assistants, each of which get $1500 
a year with the exception of two, who get 
2500 a year. There are a number of experts 
and agents working under each division un- 
der the assistant commissioners, whose sal- 
aries are nearly uniform, nearly all $75 per 
month. All of these positions are under 
the civil service. The young man you speak 
of can get a position in this department 
by passing the civil service examination 
and getting at the head of the merit eligi- 
ble list, then if this department is in need 
of more help when it asks for the list, it 
will have to appoint the one standing at 
the head. 


Tuberculous Cattle—A number: of pro- 


fessional men attended the slaughter of 
eight cows and one bull, all Jerseys, Jan 7, 
outside the limits of Albany, the infected 
animals being part of a herd from another 
county. A number of dairymen residing in 
the vicinity were also present, an. the mat- 
ter has excited general interest. The cattle 
were condemned by the state board of 
health, acting on the suggestion of Dr Wil- 
liam H. Kelly of Albany state veterinar- 
ian. Prof V. A. Moore of the veterinary 
college and also of Cornell university, Dr 
F.°W. Smith of Syracuse, secretary of the 
state tuberculosis committee. and Dr C. S. 
Jones of Rochester were present. All the 
animals killed reacted to the tuberculin 
test. In some of the cows there were large 
abscesses in the lungs; in others lungs were 
broken down, and in others the glands, in- 
testines and liver were diseased. Drs Kel- 
ly and Moore made minute examinations of 
all the organs and will make special reports 
on the subject. Dr Kelly stated that there 
were evidences of the fact that milk from 
cows affected with the disease communicat- 
ed it to those who drank it. Tests have 
been tried on guinea pigs, and they develop- 
ed tuberculosis. The general impression 
seems to be that the state should appropri- 
ate more money to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis among human beings through 
the agency of milk. Hitherto a _ sufficient 
amount of money has not been appropriat- 
ed to recompense owners for cattle kill- 
ed, and prior to this case cattle have mere- 
ly been quarantined. 


NEW JERSEY. 


All About Fertilizers—The annua! fer- 
tilizer bulletin of the New Jersey experi- 
ment station at New Brunswick has just 
been issued, No 132. It was prepared by 
Louis A. Voorhees, chief chemist, and John 
P. Street, chemist. It tells all about the 
materials from which commercial fertilizers 
are made, also home mixtures and special 
compounds, gives the analysis and valua- 
tion of manufacturers’ brands, and dis- 
cusses the selection and purchase of fer- 
tilizers. We do not quote at length from 
this bulletin in American Agriculturist, be- 
cause ‘we have done so formerly, and be- 
cause we want every farmer in Jersey to 
send to the station for a free copy, and 
study it well. 








Beverly, Jan 17—In this part of Burling- 
ton Co the main crops are corn, tomatoes 
and sweet. potatoes. A good deal of crimson. 
clover is"sown here in the 
plowed under in the fall. 


summer to be 
It is excellent 





when the soil is moist enough for the seed 
to make a good-catch. Farmers in this sec. 
tion are putting out more pear trees than 
any other kind of fruit, and very few apples 
are being set. The Kieffer pear is being 
planted almost to the exclusion of other 
varieties, as the blight seems to destroy 
Le Conte and Bartlett. Our watermelons are 
extra nice and those from this town took 
first premium at the Trenton fair. 


Flanders, Morris Co, Jan 17—The heavy 
November snow storm caught many farm- 
ers with corn unhusked and still remaining 
in the field. The apple crop was bought 
early in the fall at $1.50 per bbl from the 
orchard. Potatoes were a light crop and 
many are being shipped in from the west at 
50c per bu. 


LONG ISLAND. 

An Interesting Institute was held in 
Bridgehampton, Jan 5. The address of wel- 
come was by G. C. Topping. Another local 
speaker gave an excellent address on Dairy- 
ing, and Mr Smith, the conductor, gave 
some valuable hints on the care and food 
of dairy cows. Dr Van Slyke, state chem- 
ist, described the chemistry and food of 
plants; C. J. Foster gave his experience in 
potato raising, and T. B. Terry of Ohio 
spoke on two subjects, Tillage of the soil, 
and Value of clover as a fertilizer. The 
question box was an interesting feature. 


DELAWARE. 


Fruit Growing in Delaware—The outlook 


for a peach crop in Delaware another sea- 
son is very encouraging, and growers are 
already making preparations in the way of 
erecting packing houses in their orchards. 
The trees are in a healthy condition and 
loaded with buds. The packing of peaches 
will receive greater attention the coming 
season than ever before, owing to the fact 
that the careful manner in which Gevrgia 
growers pack their fruit has placed their 
fruit ahead of Delaware peaches. The 
strawberry crop promises to be larger next 
season than ever before. The beds have 
been covered with straw and are looking 
fine. The practice of sowing oats between 
the beds has been discontinued. The oats 
instead of dying out in winter and forming 
a covering for the plants continue to grow, 
and cause growers no end of trouble during 
picking season. Kieffer pears are being suc- 
cessfully grown in this state, and growers 
derived good profits from the sale of their 
fruit during the past season. Berry grow- 
ers are dissatisfied with the Lucretia black- 
berry and but few patches were set out dur- 
ing the past season.—[R. K. Jones, Sussex 
County. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bedford Co—This county is rich in coal 


and iron and other minerals are found in 
smaller quantities. There are no large man- 
ufacturing towns but some of the smaller 
,towns are very enterprising. There are 
quite a number of tanneries, also a kég fac- 
tory, handle factories, rim factory, woolen 
factories and a hard wood factory. There 
is a large iron furnace and glass factory at 
Everett. These different places do not con- 
sume more than 35 or 40 per cent of the 
farm products and a large amount is 
hauled to Cumberland, Johnstown and Al- 
toona. About Thanksgiving and Christmas 
there is a large shipment of poultry to 
Philadelphia and New York. There are 
some very large yields of grain reported. 
Prof Hamilton of Harrisburg, superintend- 
ent of institutes, has called off the insti- 
tutes in this county until March on account 
of a smallpox scare. There is some doubt 
as to the prevailing disease being genuine 
smallpox. Farmers are paying more at- 
tention to butter making and raising calves 
and pigs than usual. Wheat went into win- 
ter quarters under a good snow covering. 


Carrolltown, Cambria Co, Jan 17—Winter 
grain is looking well and stock is in good 
condition. Grain, apples and potatoes were 

. good crops last fall. A great many apples 
were shipped to Pittsburg; they sold here 
on board car at 35 to 50c per bu, whereas 
if the American Agriculturist report of the 
apple crop had been. followed we might now 
be.getting more than twice as much. Some 
faH plowing was done, but not as much as 
usual. Crimson clover is a total failure here 
on account of the severe winter. The road 
question is receiving considerable attention. 











This township bought a stone-crusher last 
year for the purpose of piking some of the 
worst roads. Several miles were‘piked but 
it has not proved an entire success. Among 
the town’s most popular and prosperous 
farmers are H. J. Krumenaucher, J. J. 
Thomas, James Westrick and Joseph Bear- 
er. They raise wheat, rye, oats and corn, 
horses, cattle and hogs. Fultz wheat, 
Whitecap Dent corn, English shire horses, 
Shorthorn and Jersey cattle and Chester 
White hogs are the leaders in stock and 
grain in this section. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Jan 16— 
Farmers are getting in wood for the coming 
summer. Fat cattle and good cows com- 
mand good prices. Hay is low. A farmers’ 
institute will be held in the court house Feb 
27-28, and at Mill City March 1-2. 


MARYLAND. 


A Farmers’ Institute will be held at 
Westminster, Jan 30-31, at which George T. 
Powell and Edward Van Alstyne of New 
York state, Sec’y Wilson, Pres Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins and the faculty ofour Mary- 
land agricultural college are to hold forth. 
There is a good deal of interest locally in 
the paper that Daniel Wolfe will .ead, de- 
scribing the methods by which he has main- 
tained at low cost the fertility of his farm 
near Union Bridge. He is a good farmer. 


Carroll Co—In Double Pipe Creek, west end 


of the county, we have no grange, but have 
two farmers’ clubs, neither one being near 
this place. An institute is held each winter 
at our county seat, but only a fair attend- 
ance is secured. General farming is follow- 
ed save by a few, corn, wheat and hay, but 
considerable hay is raised for market. The 
hay crop was good last year; corn poor, ex- 
cept late planting, wheat a half crop, owing 
to extreme hot sun before harvest, and the 
fly. Fruit was scarce, few peaches and no 
apples. H. O. Stonesifer, who does his farm- 
ing in a most thorough manner, has no 
specialties except corn, wheat and grass. 
He advocates sowing wheat rather late on 
well prepared ground, using 300 lbs: good 
fertilizer per acre. He manures all his corn 
ground, and some of it twice. No new crops 
are in contemplation. A li.tle crimson clover 
has been tried, mostly out of curiosity. 
Some tried it with last working of corn, but 
it all died during the drouth in August 
Farmers use principally commercial fer- 
tilizers, thou~h a few mix their own goods, 


CANADA. 


Jottings from Western Ontario—Last 


year was one of great prosperity. Crops of 
all kinds were a full average and many of 
them more than that, while prices show an 
upward trend, with a brisk market for all 
the farmer has to sell. In the four south- 
western counties of Ontario, Lambton, Es- 
sex, Kent and Middlesex, a heavy acreage 
of fall wheat was sown, and the season be- 
ing warm and open, it has gone into the 
winter with the best head it has shown for 
years. Snow did not put in an appearance 
until late, very mild weather with very lit- 
tle frost continuing until well into Novem- 
ber. Grass was very heavy and rich and 
stock went into winter quarters in better 
flesh than for some years. 








The Milk Market. 

At New York, no change of importance 
to note, receints this week being fully up to 
the average. The surplus price holds at 
$1.39 p can of 40 qts, with the exchange 
prics unchanged at 2%c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 16 were as 
follows: 


Finid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,660 843 337 
N Y Central. 16.432 345 310 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,649 657 —_ 
West Shore. 13,855 370 461 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,114 174 67 
N Y & Putnam. 3,101 _ 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 
a Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 15 _ 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 — 
Other sources, 4.650 a _ 
Total receipts. 165,396 8,026 1,250 
Dafiy av this week, 28,628 432 179 
Daily av last week, 23,185 475 190 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,778 558 186 


The directors of the F S M P A are 
quietly making inquiry as to the advisabil- 
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ity of marketing milk through some one of 
the various syndicates seeking substantial 
organization in New York. Nothing definite 
has been determined, but another week it 
may be possible to announce proposed 
changes. As indicated. in American Agri- 
culturist two weeks ago efforts are being 
made to secure from shippers pledges to sell 
milk for five years at a specified “rice. So 
many points are to be carefully considered 
in this matter that the officers are very con- 
servative in deciding a course of action. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


The Hop Crop and Market. 





At New York, the hop market is looking 
up and all concerned are taking a more 
hopeful view regarding the trend of prices 
and the future of the market. Actual short- 
age in the market is at the bottom of the 
improved tone, and with -warmer weather 
coming on, the active beer making season 
approaching, and England and Europe 
making more inquiries than usual after our 
hops, dealers and growers feel generally en- 
couraged. Inquiry by American Agricul- 
turist throughout New York state brings 
out the fact that stocks of hops in first 
hands are much smaller than a year ago. 
While it is impossible to tell how many 
acres will be put under hops this season 
it is pretty certain that growers who are 
now in the business will stay.in, but the in- 
crease in acreage will probably be small. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@19% 
prime, 16@18 
low to mediu 13@14 

N Y state, crop val 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 
The domestic receipts and exports and 

imports (foreign) of hops at New York 

compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Jan 10 last yr "98 last yr 

Domestic receipts, bales, aaa 9,716 112,627 81,293 

Exports to Europe, 4 4,278 67,794 32,035 

Imports from Europe, in 188 1,094 3,162 
COOPERSTOWN, Otsego Co, N Y—There is 


not a single lot of ’97 hops left in the county, 
and very. few ’95’s and ’96’s. Selling prices 
for ’98’s range at 10@20c, averaging lic, and 
growers as a rule are very firm in view cf 
such extremely small stocks. The acreage 
may be increased 5 per cent, but not more. 
Some brewers are well stocked, and a goud 
many have no stock at all. The market its 
more active at 12@16%c for good. brewing 
hops. 

MALONE,’ Franklin Co, MN Y—A few hops 
are being sold here at 10@13c p Ib. 

Official internal revenue figures show the 
receipts from. fermented liquors. during 
Nov,. 1898, $4,814,023, more than double the 
amount collected during the corresponding 
month a year ago, $2,249,063. Of the total, 
$4,788,615 was from the barrel tax, against 
2,234,393 the previous year, the remainder 
being made up of special taxes of brewers, 
wholesale and retail dealers. The doubling 
of the amount is of course due to the double 
war revenue tax, yet even after this is con- 
sidered, -there is still an increase over last 
year equal to nearly 160,000 bbis, using each 
an average of 1 lb of hops. 

Shipments of hops from Waterville, N Y, 
for the week ending Jan 7, were 210 bales, 
distributed as follows: New York 7 bales, 
Clearfield, Pa, 3, Schenectady 8, Williams- 
port, Pa, 10, Milwaukee, Wis, 141, B:1ffalo 
1. Shipments from Cobleskill during the 
week ending Jan 14, were 144 bales. 


aE ee: 

A Farmer’s Record Book is needed that 
is so arranged as to enable the farmer to 
keep an exact account of all his principal 
purchases, the market price.of staple pro- 
ducts, the record of crops raised, milk, but- 
ter, eggs and cream produced, as well as 
his cash receipts and cash payments. A 
book of this kind usually sells for a dollar 
or more, but an admirable one is Bradley’s 
Farmer's Record, which any of our readers 
can obtain. free upen application to the 
Bradley. Fertilizer Co, Boston, Mass, pro- 
vided they mention having seen this notice 
in American Agriculturist. The Bradley 
people are able to give this book away for 
the sake of the’ information it contains 
about Bradley’s ‘‘old’ reliable’ fertilizers. 
The book is one that. farmers can use to 
advantage 365 days in a year. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has. during the year, some 
thing tosell or exc ve, Or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to.go 
on this page and under this headmg, in the American 
Agricuiturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The aGdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must acconipany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on,as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issne of the following week. Advertisements. of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepréed at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set ip 
pear! type. no large display ty ~ being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a e one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
ab advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investmeni. 

Address 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
POULTRY. 


Hig*setzap POULTRY YARDS.King Street,Port Chester, N, 

offer for sale Cockerels, Andalusians. L. Brahmas, W.W yan- 
dottes, B P. Rocks. Houdans. 8. White Leghorns and 
Isiand Reds, at low prices. Satisfaction given. 








NHOICE, large. vigorous W hite Wyandotte p pan tog $1.50 eagh. 
Turkeys, ducks, geese and 20 varieties ltry. Catalogue 
fre. PINE TREE FARM. Jamesburg. New {= 


Thorne Games and Shite w yandottes, $1.50 each; White 
horns. 8. 8. Hainburgs W.C. B Polish, ¢1.25: Hawkins strain 
. P. Rocks. $5. C. C. FULTON. Stewartstown. Pa. 


HITE HOLLAND.TURKEYS until Jan. 30th at trio, 
W.L. MORTHLAND, Manefield, O. or 











Ws s Wyandotte Cockerels for sale. E $1.25 1. 
«EASON, Colebrook, N. H. ees, ” 


E74 FINE Young Bronze Gobblers, $2.50 each. H. TUF- 
,ELL, University, Va. 








EN VARIETIES — Farm Grown. 
Knowlton, Ohio. 


Il. RED COCKERELS, $2 each. 
« Warren, Ohio. 


LIVE STOCK. 


NHESHIRE Swine. Noted for quiet. gentle Gebotiien. palate 
growth. Jord Rex and lady Coretine ttock of 
Young pigs. Sows bred. Service boars. -E. MANDEVILLE, 
Brookton. Tompkins Co., N. Y. 


Free List, WILBUR, 





FRANK METCALF, 








ORMANDY cattle, the best milk, butter and beef breed in the 
; world. Pedigree stock. HENRY 8. ISELIN, Genets, Manche, 
rance. 


OUNG GUERNSEY Bull Calves for sale at moderate prices for 
quality of stock. EZRA MICHENER, Carversville, Pa. 


FEW Thorouchbred Cotswold Ewes in Lamb. for sale. J. H. 
GANS, Montour Falls, N. Y. 











a TRUE Belgian Hares for salee WM. GANO, Jamison, 
a. 





FARM MACHINERY. 


TDRA ULIC Cider. Press, second-hand goofeondition; for 
sale cheap. KOBT. BUTTERWORT i, nr renton, N J. 


WARREN B. 





OBRINS’ A ag Potaté Planter, new. 
MITCHE] Paterson, N. J. 





[= PLOWS.$¢16.50.; Circulars free. H. PRAY, Clove, N. Y. | 





SEEDS. 


Qs D TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for sufficient Hybridized Crystal 
tO Corn to produce six bushels.'with directions how to brow one- 
JNO. W. HICKMAN, 


hundred busheis per acre. Postpaid. 


Russellville, Pa. 


35 OOO Apoie Trees. 9 cents each, 5 te 7 ft. Send to 
Os _C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurséries, Dane- 
ville, 2N . Y., for 8 7 Catalogue. Secure varieties now. Pay in 
pring. 








/ARIETIES of Japan Pas, for Spring planting. 
12° for my catalogue of fresh i d Theos it’s free. Ww. fend 
BRY ANT, Nurseryman, Dansville. N. Y. 








OLD Standard Oats. Largest. best yielders. distinct from 
others. Bushel, $1.40. Sainple, le. HIi.ER BROTHERS, 
Prattsburg, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


MITH & REPP. 154 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Fruit and 
Produce Commission Merchants. Consignments solicited; 
prompt and full returns. We refer to First National Bank, Cam- 
den. N. J , and the trade generally. Stenciis and cards furnished 
on application. 


EVE and Dressed: Poultry, i, Butter. Eggs, Grain, Hay. Straw 

Peas, Beans, &c. GIBBS & BRO... Commission Merchants, 

808 North Front Street, Priinephe Pa. Established 65 years 
highest references. 








ENCE WIRE and Wire Nails at lowest prices ever made. We 
shin direct to farmers from mills in New York, Penna, and 
Ohio. Price List Free. JAMES CASE. Colchester, Conn, 





R4y oe Wanted—Send for price list. F. 8. PALMATIER, 
eds, N 


Pp LTRY Game. Apples. Potatoes, Pork. Calves sold on come 
mission, at highest prices. T J. HOOVER, Phila. 








Answers From 
Three States. . 


My advertisement in.the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agriculturist brought many answers from three 
states, and I consider it a paying investment. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 

Chicago ......... “71 | 92%] 36 | 27% a! 3 
New York ...... 8034/1.014.| 4234] .3344| 3344) .2824 
Boston .....+ 2. — _ A4}e| 38 36 | 32% 
Toledo .. 2.0.0 71 9154; .36 -27% | .28%4} .22%% 
St Louis......... .T3Y%4| 94 35 | .253%| .28Y%, 2313 
Minneapolis’...| .68%) .90%) 32 | .25i4) .28, 28 
Longon ......... -90 _ ih 114, Mg 5244 4| 43%) — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Pees 1% at 25% 
July........ wate ; 373% 26% 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 














This week | Last week | One yr ago 
Ww heat, bu, bu, ~~ 27,935,000 | 27,358,000 | 37,838,000 — 
Corn . 23,362,000 20,935,000 41,134,000 
Oats ........ _ 6,790,000 | 6,402,000 | 15,525,000 


At Chicago, a comparatively narrow 
wheat market has been the rule for some 
days past, prices exhibiting little or no 
change. In some respects an undertone of 
easiness has been discernible with a lack 
of speculative support, yet as a whole, gen- 
eral stability may be noted. The bears 
have made the most of estimates to the ef- 
fect that Argentina may have a fairly lib- 
eral export surplus after all. 

Home influences attending the wheat 
market are without novelty. Farmers 
wculd like to see more snow in the winter 
wheat belt, but nothing can be known defi- 
nitely as to conditions. Receipts of spring 
wheat in the northwest continue fairly lib- 
eral, but so with the domestic consumption 
and weekly exports of wheat and flour. The 
world’s available supply, Jan 1, according 
to the Liverpool Corn Trade News, the 
Chicago Trade Bulletin, and the Minneap- 
olis Market Record, was _ 147,000,000 bu 
against 136 millions Dec 1 and 157 millions 
a year ago. The increase during Dec was 
a little more than 11,000,000 bu compared 
with an increase corresponding period a 
year earlier of 500,000 bu. This accumula- 
tion of stocks has exerted some influence 
on the markets, yet it will be noted the 
total is materially less than a year ago. 
May wheat has remained close to 70@7ic 
per bu, with July 2c discount and No 2 red 
winter in store 68@70c. 

More or less dullness has prevailed in 
the corn market, prices being held within 
a narrow but substantially steady range. 
Cash demand is fair but not urgent and so 
with the export movement. Sales in the 
cash market have remained close to the 
basis of 35@35%c p bu fer No 2 in store; 
May a fraction under and over 37c. 

The oats market has shown little individ- 
uality, being inclined to follow corn, yet 
possessing some inherent strength. Good 
demand noted for round lots for shipment, 
while arrivals from the country have prov- 
ed anything but burdensome. No 2. in 
Btore 26% @28c p bu, May delivery 27@28c. 

Sales of barley by sample have shown 
a slightly higher average under a good de- 
mand for practically all grades. The gen- 
eral level of quotations has not advanced, 
but salesmen experience less difficulty in 
getting 45@50c p bu than a week earlier. 
Fancy malting barley is quotable at 52@ 
55c p bu, screenings, feed and low grade 
malting 40@44c. 

At New York, the grain markets have 
shown little novel’, the past week, ruling 
quiet and without important change. Wheat 
salable on the basis of 78@80c p bu for No 
2 red winter -in store, flour quiet and 
rather dull, rye flour firm at $3 25@3 50 p 
bbl for fair to choice. Buckwheat salable 
at 55@56c p bu, do flour 1 90@2 p 100 Ibs. 
Corn in moderate demand on both domestic 
and export account, No 2 in store 42@42%c p 
bu. Oats quiet at 331%4@34%c p bu for No 
2 mixed, choice white and clipped 36@40c in 
carlots, shipping order. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry con- 
tinues firm. Chickens and fowls 8%@91%c p 
Ib 1 w, 9%@10%e d w, broilers 20@24c, tur- 
keys 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c a w. ducks 8%@9%e 
Il w, 10@10%c d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d 
Ww, fresh eggs scarce at 30@31ic p dz, cold 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Potatoes $1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
75@80c, tur- 
100, squash 
75c@1 p bbl, Baldwin apples 2 50@4 50 p bbl. 
Rye straw 5@7 p ton, oat 4, clover hay 4@5, 


storage 18@20c. 
red onions 65°~70c p bu, yellow 
nips 15@20c, cabbage $3@3 50 p 


loose 5@8, bran 13@14, 
40@42c p bu, oats 


timothy baled 5@7, 
middlings 14 50@16, « 
31@35c. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 23@24%c p dz, 
cold storage 19@21ic, chickens 8c p Ib 1 w, 
12c d w, turkeys 10c 1 w, 18@14c d w, ducks 
8c 1 w, 12c d w. Corn 48c p bu, oats 
28@32c, bran $15 p ton, middlings 16, loose 
hay 6@8, baled 7@9, oat straw 5@7, rye 6@ 
10. . Potatoes 40@50c p bu, onic 35c, beets 
25c, carrots 25c, squash 4%@lc p lb, apples3@ 
3 75 p bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch 
timothy hay $11@11 50 p ton, mixed 8@9, 
straight rye straw 8 50@9, tangled 7@7 50, 
bran 14 25@15 25. Chickens 10%@11%c p Ib, 
fowls 9@10c, nearby turkeys 12@14c, western 
10%@12c, ducks and geese 6@8c. Potatoes 
ch to fey 50@55c p bu, fair to good 45@48c. 
Globe onions 1 60@1 75 p bbl or 63@68c p bu, 
domestic cabbage 15@16 p ton. Pa and ch 
western eggs 24c p dz, southern 21@22c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs Sheep 





1899} 1898} 1899] 1898) 1899) 3898 








Chicago, - shrapnel -}95-90]$5.20| $3. 85) $3.66) $4.25) $4.75 
New York -»-| 5.75) 5.35) 4.00 4.50} 4.75 
err 6.00} 5.25) 4.00 3 75| 4.65) 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.60] 5,00) 3.75) 3.55) 4.00] 4.50 
ll ere 5.70} 5. 3.85] 3.75! 4.55) 4.70 





At Chicago, few changes of importance 
have taken place in the cattle market, with 
prices for strictly prime beeves about as 
high as anything recently touched. Sales- 
men are calling attention to the fact that 
light weight steers, even though well finish- 
ed, are comparatively neglected, with the 
demand chiefly for ripe cattle of i250 to 1600 
lbs. A good many fed Texans are coming 
forward and sell readily, as they have merit 
from the standpoint of the butcher. Recent 
sales include a good many cars of prime 
beeves at 5 60@5 85, and an occasional lot 
as high as 6. Sales to dressed meat con- 


zerns are largely at 4 40@5 50. 

Fancy beef steers. $5 80@5 90 Poor to fcy bulls, 2 75@4 25 

Good * to extra, 1150 to Canners, . % es 25 
1450 Ibs. 500@575 Feeders, 3 50@4 40 

Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 Iba, 3 2@4 00 

Ds. 425@475 Calves. 300 Iba up, 2755 00 

bs 2 = 3 fey cows and ay veal. » 4 Brats 90 
ei cows. each, 30@50 

Fair to ‘one cows, > +h 


Hog receipts have been running somewhat 
smaller, and this fact, together with the 
continuously good demand on the part of 
packers has resulted in a slight but ap- 
preciated price gain. Sales largely at $3 60 
@3 85, occasionally a shade more; rough 
Icts and common pigs 3 35@3 50. 

In spite of large receipts, the sheep mar- 
ket has exhibited fair activity and steadi- 
ness. A good many Colorado fed lambs are 
coming forward with sales at $5@5 15 for 
averages of 75@90 Ibs. Yearlings 4@4 50, 
poor to choice sheep 2 50@4 25, sales large- 
ly at 3 40@4, including ewes and westerns. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in about the recent 


favor and steady at last week’s prices. Re- 
ceipts Monday were 70 cars. Quotations are 
continued: 


Extra, 1450,to 1600 Ibs, $5 76 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 10 


ood, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 5O 2 Poor to good fat cows, 235@3 75 
Fair, 900 to 1109 Ibs, 3 Heifers. 700 to 1100 ibs, Ri. 450 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, : > Bologna cows, p hd, 15 00 
Rough, half-fat, io F'’sh cows & springers, BO 4s 00 
Com to good fat oxen, ? BOG 25 Veal calves, 5 00@7 


Hog prices have receded a trifle but the 
feeling is steady at the slight decline. Mon- 
day’s supply of 55 cars sold on the basis of 
the following: Heavy droves $3°80@3 85, 
medium 3 80, best yorkers 3 70@3 75. Sheep 
moderately active an. firm, Monday’s sup- 
ply 12 double decks. Good to prime 4 30@ 
4 55, poor to choice lambs 4 50@5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade opening rather 
slow Monday of this week with 150 cars on 
sale. Butcher steers $4 50@5, shipping 4 75 
@5 25, selected droves quotably as high as 
5 50@5 85. Cows and heifers 3 85@4 25, 
stockers and feeders 3 25@4 40. Hogs a 
shade lower, Monday’s supply 175 double 
decks, common pigs quotable at 3 55, good 
yorkers 3 70@3 75, medium weights 3 75 
@3 80, heavy droves 3 80. Sheep trade slow 
and without important change, Monday’s 
receipts 100 cars. Good to choice butcher 
weights 4@4 50, lam’ 4 50@65 15. 

At New York.cattle in good demand and 


steady to firm, according to attractiveness, 
sales on the basis of $4 75@5 75 for fair to 








choice beef steers. Veal calves active at 5@ 
8 25 for common to prime. Hogs fairly ac- 
tive at the recent advance and quotable 
at 3 90@4 15. Sheep in recent request and 
fully steady, fair to prime 4@4 50, good to 
choice lambs 5 25@5 75.. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The situation is much the same as noted 
a week ago. The market rules very quiet 
with nothing of importance occurring to 
break the even tenor of conditions. Buyers 
are conservative in their purchases, appar- 
ertly dealing only from hand to mouth, and 
receipts of fine grades are just about equal 
to the moderate demand. There has been 
some slight accumulation of medium 
grades, yet not sufficient to cause any ma- 
terial shading of prices. The quaiity of 
dairy butter now vrrvins: is not al’ that 
could be desired and comparatively few ': ts 
will bring top quotations. Under grades 
of all kinds move slowly. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
slightly lower. Good to ch cmy tubs 21@ 
22c p Ib, prints 22@238c, dairy 19@20c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 19@20c, 
prints 21@23c, dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, business 





is slow on all 


grades, and the market begins to show 
some weakness. Cmy western ex- 
tras 20c p lb, firsts 18@19c, N Y finest 


19@19%c firsts 17@18c, western June ex- 
tras 18c, firsts 164%46@17%c, N Y dairy finest 
18c, firsts 16@17c, western imit cmy finest 
16%4.@l17c, firsts 14%@15%c, seconds 13@14c. 
western dairy finest 15@15%c, firsts 12%@ 
14c, western factory June extras 14@14%c, 
firsts 13@13%4c, roll butter fey 14@14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
dull and irregular. Elgin and other west- 
ern separator cirny extra 20c p Ib, fcy 20%@ 
2ic, firsts 19c, seconds 16@18c, imit cmy léc, 
extra prints 21c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Good to ch cmy tubs 23c p Ib, prints 24c, 
dairy 12c.—At Cincinnati, quiet and fairly 
firm. Fey Elgin cmy 22%c, Ohio separator 
17@18c, gathered cream 15@16c, dairy lic. 

At Boston, the market is slow with an 
easy tone. Best fresh creamery held at 20 
@21c p lb. Some accumulation of under 
grades, with prices barely sustained. June 
cmy sells at 18@19c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The seasonable quietude prevails’ in 
cheese, all concerned awaiting further de- 
velopments. Prices continue strong and few 
holders are inclined to urge sales at the ex- 
pense of current quotations. Exporters con- 
tinue a moderate buying, but much of the 
cheese shipped is on former orders. Home 
trade is slow. 

Stephen Underhill, a prominent cheese 
cperator of New York, has issued his an- 
nual statement of visible stocks of cheese 
cn Jan 1, as estimated in the large dis- 
tributing centers of this country and Eng- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 








Every Planter, whether already a buyer 
of Ferry’s seeds or not, should 
send for their annual -seed catalog 
for 1899. It is mailed free to 
any one of our subscribers who writes 
for it and mentions this paper. Thousands 
of American gardeners have for years had 
the utmost confidence in the seeds that bear 
the name, D. M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Mich, 
and the seeds which the company are. put- 
ting out this year are warranted to be of 
the highest state of perfection. 





Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1899, adver- 
tised in another column, is decidedly the 
brightest and best catalog ever published 
by W. Atlee Burpee & Co, the well-known 
Philadelphia seedsmen. It is a handsome 
bcok of 176 pages, elegantly bound in heavy 
lithographed covers, the front of which 
shows a picture of their mammoth new seed 
warehouse, erected in 1898, surrounded by 
“red, white and blue’”’ sweet peas. Among 
the new features for 1899 is a novel offer 
of special premiums at every state and 
county fair, aggregating in all thousands 
of dollars in cash prizes for the best pro- 
ducts of Burpee’s seeds. Although such a 
Landsome and expensive book to publish, it 
is mailed free to every one of our subscrib- 
ers who mention this paper. 








land, The figures are regarded in trade cir- 
cles as substantially correct and afford a 
gcod idea of the present statistical posi- 
tion of cheese.. Mr Underhill makes the 
total holdings this year 974,835 bxs against 
1,227,319 bxs Jan 1, ’98, or 250,000 bxs short of 
a year ago. On the other hand present 
stocks are 130,000 bxs larger than two years 
ugo, when the supply in sight was 840,796 
bxs, and somewhat smaller than in ’96, 
given as 999,850 bxs. Stocks at New York 
are estimated at 75,000 bxs, which may be 
rather low, compared with 94,994 bxs a year 
ago. The estimate for Chicago, 90,000 bxs, 
is probably full, against 60,000 bxs in ’98. 
Canadian supplies are placed at 300,000 bxs, 
two-thirds of which are at Montreal, and 
London is credited with 210,000 bxs. 

New York State—At Albany, in fair sup- 
ply and demand. Full cream cheddars 10 
@llic, flats 94%4.@10'4c, skims 4@6c, imit Swiss 
15c.—At Syracuse, 8@10c. 

At New York, continued strength is the 
feature. N Y large fcy colored, Sept 
and Oct, 10%c p Ib, fcy white 10%c, 
Nov large ch 9%@10c, good to prime 94@ 
9144c, common to fair 7@9c, small fey col- 
ored Sept and Oct llc, fcy white llc, Nov 
good to ch 10144@10%c, light skims ch small 


8@8%c, large 7@7%c, part skims 7@714c, 
full skims 3@3'4c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 


firm. N Y fcy full cream, small 11\c p Ib, 
fair to good 10144@l1l1c, ch large 10%c, part 
skims 8@914c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars 10%@l1lc p 1b, Ohio 
flats 10144c, limburger lic, imit Swiss 16c.— 
At Cincinnati, firm under light supply. 
Good to prime Ohio flat 10%@llic, family fa- 
imme lic, twins 11%c. Young America 

c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers o consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, market about steady. Ch 
marrow beans $1 50 p bu, fair to good 1 30 
@1 45, ch medium 1 32%, fair to good 1 05 
@1 25, ch pea 1 27%@1 30, ch red kidney 1 75 
@1 80, fair to good 1 45@1 70, ch white kid- 
ney 1 80@1 85, yellow eye 1 50@1 55, black 
turtle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal lima 2 30@2 35, 
green peas 9?°4@97%4c. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, a slow market. Prime 
calves 10c p lb, fair to good 9@9%c, common 
to medium 7@8éc, light pork 5%@6c,; me- 
dium 5@5léc, heavy 4@4%c, roasting pigs 8 


@10c., 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, in moderate demand and 
fairly firm. Fey evaporated apples 9%@10c 
Pp lb, ch 9@9%4c, prime 84@8%c, sun-dried 
sliced 6@7c, quarters 6@7c, cores and skins 
2c, evaporated raspberries 9144@10c, huckle- 
berries 11@12c, blackberries 444@5c, cherries 
10@11c. 

Eggs. 


At New York, a further reduction in 
prices and market about steady. Fcy new 
laid, nearby 24c p dz, average best 21@21%4c, 
N Y and Pa 21@21%4c, western fresh 2ic, 
fair to good 20%c, southern 20%4@2l!1c, refrig- 
erator fall packed 17@18c, early packed 17@ 
1714c, limed eggs 16@17c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, about steady. Coarse corn 
meal 80@82c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1, 
grits 1 02%, chops 77\%4c, winter bran 15@16 
p ton, spring 14 50@15 50, sharps 18@19, lin- 
seed oil meal 24 75, prime cottonseed meal 


22 10. ‘ 
Fresh Fruits. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING JAN 7. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Other To- 
pool don gow points tal 
New York, 1,014 2,129 — 477 3,620 
Boston, 3,602 oe on 160 3,762 
Portland, 7,022 ~~ _ — 7,022 
Halifax, 1,600 10,586 a — 12,586 
St Johns, 2,419 — —- — 2,419 
Total, 15,657 12,715 a 637 29, 
Cor wk last yr, 19,4°6 9,428 709 «3,544 33,167 


Tot this season ,511,348 207,486 167,713 79,464 966,011 
Tot last season, 347,004 106,679 114,902 87,423 656,008 
At New York, receipts and demand 
are light and the market’ somewhat 
unsettled. Northern Greenings $4 50@ 
5 50 p bbl, Baldwins 4@4 50, fair to prime 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


2 50@3 25, western N Y Baldwins 2 50@3 75, 
Greenings 3@4, Spy 2 50@4, Catawba grapes 
13@15c p bskt, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy 
7@7 50 p bbl, N J average prime 5, Fla or- 
anges, bright 3 50@4 50 p bx, russet 3@3 50, 
grape fruit 4@6. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, offerings liberal, demand 
fair. Prime timothy hay 65c p 100 lbs, Nol 
60@62%4c, No 2 50@57'%4c, No 3 40@47\4c, clo- 
ver mixed 42%@52%c, clover 35@45c, long 
rye straw 30@50c. 

Onions. 


At New York, a wide range in quality and 
price. Ct and eastern white $3@5 50 p bbl, 
yellow 1 50@2 25, red 1 50@2 25, Orange Co 
yellow 1 25@2 p bag, red 1 25@2, white 2@ 
4, western yellow 1 25@1 75 p bbl, red 1 25 
@2, white 2@3 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in liberal supply and mod- 
erate demand. L I prime in bulk $1 75@2 p 
bbl, Me Hebron 1 75@1 90 p sack, N Y and 
western round 1 37@1 62 p 180 Ibs, long 1 25 
@1 50, N J round in bulk 1 25@1 50, long 
1 12@1 37, Bermuda 4 50@5 50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prices are firm and the 
market practically unchanged. Fey select- 
ed turkeys 1114%4@12c p lb, mixe? 104%@llic, 
Phila broilers 18@20c, N J and nearby prime 
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12%@l13c, N Y and Pa chickens 11@11%c, N 
J fowls 10%@llc, western 9@lic, Phila 
capons 16@18c, western 13@l4c, ducks 9@ 
10c, geese 7@8c, ch large white squabs $3 50 
p dz. Live fowls 10@10%c p lb, turkeys 9@ 
10c, pigeons 20@25c p pr. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, local vegetables in mod- 
erate supply. Brussels sprouts 5@15c p at, 
beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, cabbage 
2@4 p 100, cauliflower 2@6 p bbl, Fla egg 
plant 2 50@5 p bbl, green peas 1@4 50 p &%& 
bbl bskt, peppers 1@1 50 p carrier, pump- 
kins 50c p bbl, parsnips 1 p bbl, Hubbard 
squash 50@75c p bbl, marrow 50c, turnips 60 
@'5c p bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@4 p carrier, 


Cold Weather in Florida—The January 


drop in the temperature in northern Florida 
is reported to have injured or destroyed a 
considerable proportion of the veg«tables, 
including cucumbers, string beans, lettuce 
and egg plant. Shipments to northern mar- 
kets show more or less injury, much of it 
due to frosting in transit, causing no lit- 
tle loss. 





The Proposed Peanut Trust has appar- 
ently fallen through. The attempt recent- 
ly made, mentioned at the time in American 
Agriculturist, has failed, owing to the fact 
that a few strong operators in Va refused 
to join. . 











DR. HUNTER’S 


NEW BOOK 
ON 


THE LUNGS and 


Weak Lungs 


their DISEASES. 


R. ROBERT HUNTER has just published a book on weak and diseased lungs which explains all 


about Consumption, how it arises, the pues 


and the treatment by which it is now cure 


ms by which it is known, how it can be prevented, 
Bronchitis, Asthma and Pulmonary Catarrh are 


fully explained, their tendency to produce Consumption pointed out and how they are now radically 


cured by his Antiseptic Medicated Air treatment. 


The book is of such great importance to the welfare of the whole people that it has been decided 
to issue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general distribution. 


From the New York Herald: 


“Ifseems after’many disappointments and false rumors of the cures for consumption, that the 


treatment as discovered and practiced by Dr. 


Robert Hunter, 117 West 45th Street, New Y 


ork, has accom- 


plished results so satisfactury that this dread disease need no longer be classed among the incurable.” 


From the New York Sun: 


“Dr. Hunter’s recent book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that have been reported, effec- 
tually remove all doubt as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Any reader of this paper can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply sending a 


request to 


DR. ROBERT HUNTER, 117 West 45th St., New York. 
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Samples Malled Free. New Floral, Chintz, Damask, Denim, 
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We furnish free, handsome advertising signs, illus. 
trated circulars, and refer customers to our agents, who write us for 
samples. The business pays from the start, for no local dealer can yp 
one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, or sell as cheap. 
pleasant and profitable business, requiring no capital or experience, 
Over 9,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 


For samples or particulars about the agency, 
write to nearest address. 


We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the five best wall paper designs. 
Contest closes July rst, 1809. Book of instructions and full partic 
f can be obtained of our agents. 
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A Momentous Period. 





A few days ago were published President 
McKinley’s instructions to Gen Otis, in 
command of the American forces at Ma- 
nila, notifying the Filipinos that they 
were under American sovereignty, the ob- 
ject of which was their “peaceful assimila- 
tion.” These instructions have been criti- 
cised as unparalleled usurpation of power 
by the president, but the reply is that it 
was the only thing for him to do. 

Aguinaldo at once protested, declaring 
the Philippines independent. His forces 
had driven the Spanish from Iloilo, where 
all was quiet under insurgent auspices un- 
til Gen Otis sent a force from,the Ameri- 
can army and navy to drive out the insur- 
gents. At this the Filipinos were highly 
indignant, asserting that the town was 
theirs, and that they would burn it rather 
than give it up to “foreign invaders.” At 
this writing it is not known whether there 
was a collision, but it is said and denied 
that the American soldiery resented attack- 
ing a people who were asserting their in- 
dependence on their own soil. 

Mr Hoar of Mass made a speech in the 
U S senate, Jan 9, against imperialism, 
that was everywhere recognized as a pow- 
erful arraignment of that policy, viewed 
from the standpoint of morality and Amer- 
ican principles. Senator Mason of Ill fol- 
lewed with a speech voicing western sen- 
timent against annexation. 

The next day Senator Foraker of Ohio 
declared in open senate that neither the 
president nor any member of the adminis- 
tration favored annexation, but merely 
favored temporary occupation of the Philip- 
pines until stable government was assur- 
ed. This remarkable utterance created a 
sensation throughout the country. That it 
was inspired by the president is both de- 
nied and affirmed, but the president, him- 
self, is silent. It is regarded as significant 
that the Chicago Times-Herald, which is 
apparently so close to the administration, 
promptly declared, ‘‘we are not in the busi- 
ness of colonization or territorial aggran- 
dizement,”” but are to “‘stay in the Philip- 
pines only until we transfer our sover- 
eignty to some other power, native or for- 
eign.”’ 

Advocates of annexation are bitterly dis- 
appointed at this apparent change of front, 
while those who oppose imperialism are 
correspondingly elated. It is now said that 
a compromise is being arranged whereby 
the treaty will be so amended as to provide 
that sovereignty of the Philippines shall not 
be ceded to the United States, but shall be 
held in trust for Filipino independence as 
soon as those people demonstrate their abil- 
ity to govern themselves. Meanwhile, gov- 
ernment by American military authorities 
is proposed for the Philippines as now ex- 
ists in Cuba pending Cuban independence. 

A force that is having much influence in 
cementing public opinion against annexa- 
tion is “The Voice of the Farmer’’—a broad- 
side of extracts from the agricultural press 
opposing imperialism. 


OO 
Senatorial Changes—Of the _ senators 
whose terms of office expire March 4, Sen- 
ators Hawley of Connecticut, Hale of Maine, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and Bate of Ten- 
nessee will succeed themselves. Chauncey 
M. Depew will succeed Senator Murphy of 
New York. Senator Turpie’s successor from 
Indiana will be Arthur J. Beveridge, who 
is announced as a rising young lawyer and 
an oratorical genius. In New Jersey, John 
Kean, millionaire business man, will en- 
deavor to. fill the place of Senator Smith. 
The death of Senator Morrill of Vermont 
created a vacancy, which has been filled by 
the appointment of Judge Jonathan Ross, to 
fill the unexpired term of two years. 


The Needs of Havana—Ten million dol- 


lars expended in Havana will convert it 
from a plague spot into a safe and health- 
ful place of residence, according to the re- 
port of the late Col Waring. There must be 
no dilly-dallying and the recommendations 
are explicit and thorough. If his directions 
are not followed, and that speedily, the 
scourge of yellow fever cannot be prevent- 
ed and thousands of American lives will be 
sacrificed. 


The Nicaragua Canal—The Nicaragua 
canal question has reached that stage 
where it is difficult to arrive at a decision. 
There are so many companies with rival 
claims, that additional hearings have been 
granted to bring out the latest develop- 
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ments. The Panama canal people are claim- 
ing that they mean business and intend to 
complete the work upon which they have 
been engaged so many-years. If the Panama 
canal should be completed its use would re- 
sult in a saving of $125,000,000 or $150,000,000, 
the estimated cost of constructing the Nic- 
aragua canal. The Panama canal could be 
utilized under the same conditions which 
govern the use of the Suez canal. 





Senator Gray’s Declaration—Senator 
Gray of Delaware, in a speech at a compli- 
mentary dinner tendered him at Wilming- 
ton, declared that President McKinley de- 
termined to take the Philippine archipelago 
to avert war, not in the furtherance of any 
policy of imperialism, and that the people, 
through congress, must in the end decide 
the fate of the islands, the president stanJ- 
ing ready to execute their will. 


A “Sensation” Spoiled—The latest sen- 
sation with regard to the blowing up of the 
Maine has resolved itself into the idle 
boastings of a roysterer. “Judge” Bresmes, 
who is charged with being the moving spirit 
in the Maine disaster, is a convivial clerk. 
In his cups one night, when he heard the 
news of the arrival of the Maine at Havana, 
he remarked: “The Spaniards ought to 
blow the Maine up.” Following the ex- 
plosion, he boasted: ‘We have gained the 
first battle of the war, killing 200 American 
hogs.” 


Congressman Dingley—The death of 
Congressman Dingley has_ called forth 
many messages of sympathy and consola- 
tion. Personally Mr Dingley had endeared 
himself to his colleagues by his many lik- 
able qualities. Among the tributes called 
forth by his death those of special note 
were from President McKinley, Secretaries 
Long, Gage and Hay and from Gen Josepn 
Wheeler. Gen Wheeler alluded to the fact 
that he and Mr Dingley entered the 47th 
congress together. 


Failure of Interstate Commerce Law— 
The interstate commerce commission in its 
annual report reveals a serious state of af- 
fairs. It admits that the railroads have 
overridden the federal railway act and that 
the commission is practically powerless. 
Tariffs are disregarded, discriminations 
constantly occur, the price at which trans- 
portation can be obtained is uncertain and 
fluctuating. These are the principal counts 
in the indictment which is sweeping in its 
charges. The commission laments that con- 
victions under the law are few and that 
they are treated with contempt by the rail- 
roads. The solution of the difficulty, ac- 
cording to the commission, lies in the re- 
moval of competition in transportation, 
which is a prolific source of evil. It is also 
advised that pooling be legalized under 
strong public supervision. The logic of 
events wculd seem to be tending toward 
government ownership of railroads as the 
final panacea for the evils with which the 
commission has admitted itself unable to 
cope. 











King Iron—The great economies in min- 
ing ore, especially in Tennessee, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, in its transporta- 
tion and manufacture, and the vast in- 
crease in its use, are reflected in the pres- 
ent prosperous condition of the industry. 
Indeed, with the mills running to their ful- 
lest capacity, many of them 24 hours a 
day, and at advancing prices for their goods 
in foreign and home markets, they are 
not able to supply the demand. Few peo- 
ple have any idea of the enormous in- 
crease in this industry- The iron ranges 
of the great lakes shipped 15,000,000 tons of 
ore last year out of a total U S production 
of 20,000,000 tons. The inexhaustible de- 
posits in the Mesabe range in Minnesota 
are mined in some places so cheaply that 
the ore is being taken out of open cuts and 
loaded on the car with a steam shovel at 
a cost for handling of less than 25c per 
ton. Is it any wonder that American iron 
manufacturers are underselling the English 
or continental in every quarter of the 
globe? It is, however, one of the most sig- 
nificant facts of the times. 


Ambassador to England—The president 
has nominated Mr Joseph H. Choate as 
ambassador to England. The appointment 
is received with approval on both sides of 
the ocean. Mr Choate is a lawyer of great 
brilliance, character and shrewdness. The 
office is considered the most honorable and 
important in the diplomatic class. 
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NERVOURA FOR WEAK WOMEN. 


I was Kept in Bed Years with 
Female Weakness. 


I Took Dr. Greene’s Nervura and 
Was Soon on My Feet Again. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Will Help Others 
As It Has Helped Me. 


Mrs. Mary Kesselwing, 825 May St., 
Dayton, Ohio, says: ‘‘ I suffered for years 
from lacerated womb caused from child- 
birth. Then ulcers formed, all of which 
kept me in bed for eight years. During 
that time, change of life commenced and 
the physicians said I could not recover 
and some said I had a cancer. While I 
was in this condition I heard of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
I resolved to try it. After taking five 
bottles I could stand on my feet, a thing 





I had not done for eight years. Anyone 
suffering as I did that will try it, I know it 
will help them and do for them what it 
has done for me.” 

Weak, nervous, debilitated women or 
those who suffer from female weakness, 
should use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. It is 
the greatest strengthener and restorative 
ever known. You can at any time con- 
sult without charge with Dr. Greene, 35 
West 14th St., New York City, whose vast 
experience and great success in the cure 
of such complaints makes your cure cer- 
tain. If you cannot call, write Dr. Greene 
about your case. 
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Agents of the New York Central Lines are arrang- 
ing for travel across this Continent via Chicago 
St. Louis and Cincinnati to New York and 
Boston, in connection with the great Ocean 
Ferries. No other American line stands so well 
at home or abroad as the 


“NEW YORK CENTRAL.” 


For a copy of. the “ Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,’ 
send one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Pass 
enger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 
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Captain Jack. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE 
By Will Templer, Author of Zerah Selton, 
Gardener, Sanctimonious Simon, and 

Other Stories. ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


slight difficulty in 
mounting one of his 
new machines caus- 
ed Daley to send for 
me, who owned @ 
mower of the same 
pattern,it thus com- 
ing about that I was 
present on that first 
morning. When all 





was ready, Daley 
started with the 
leading mower, 


closely followed by the second, the driver of 
yhich was a stranger, and a fine, intelligent 
looking man, Round the 20-acre lot swept 
the two machines, the tall timothy redtop 
and daisies trembling for an instant when 
touched by the keen knives, then falling in 
a smooth carpet behind. Up over a swelling 
ridge they went, and turning, bore down 
the gentle slope toward the highway, the 
horses stepping out bravely, the mowers 
making a scarcely perceptible clatter, when 
—crash! Hopp’s machine stopped opposite 
me, and its driver leaped from his seat with 
an oath. 

“What's the matter?” I called, coming 
forward. “I don’t know, but matter enough, 
1 guess,’ growled Daley. 

We removed the grass from the cutter 
bar, which disclosed a matter of three 
broken knives and a little fresh-turned 
earth. “I think here is the cause of that 
effect,” said a quiet voice behind us, and 
Selton was standing there with a piece of 
steel rod six or eight inches long in his 
hand. It was badly scarred by its contact 
with the Knives. 

“Where did you find it?’ asked Daley. ‘I 
\vas walking along the road when I heard 
the crash and saw this fly from your ma- 
chine.” 

Hopp took the steel, turned it over in his 
hand and said solemnly, “Captain Jack! 
You see, this thing was drove in the ground 
right here, and there’s no tellin’ how many 
more there is.”’ 

The second team came up, and its driver 
joined the group. ‘‘What is it?” he asked, 
curiously examining the piece of steel. “It’s 
a piece broken off an old horserake tooth,” 
said Selton, giving the man a searching 
glance. 

‘Where do you suppose it came from?” 
was the next question. “It might have come 
from any one of a dozen places. There are 
plenty of old horserakes about.” 

The man said no more, but went back to 
his machine, still carrying the bit of steel. 
Daley pulled out for repairs, allowing the 
other machine to pass him. Five minutes 
later there came another crash. The sec- 
ond mower had come to grief in precisely 
the same manner as the first. It is need- 
less to here record Hopp Daley’s oaths or 
threats, or his impotent denunciation of Cap- 
tain Jack. Neither is it necessary to give 
more than passing mention to the wholesale 
destruction of knives and cutter bars 
through the same agency, although a man 
walked ahead to search the grass for the 
slender bits of mischief. 

My neighbor and I walked away together. 
“Been far this morning?” I asked. ‘‘That’s 
a good way to find out where I have been,” 
said Selton, smiling. ‘‘No, not very far. I 
was up to lame Jimmy Randall's to look at 
a new bee hive he has. I came back across 
lots and might have answered Bunce’s 
question as to where those pieces of rake 
teeth came from, had I been so minded.”’ 

“Bunce?” ‘Yes, the man driving Hopp’s 
second machine there. He is a New York 
detective of no mean ability, and once figur- 
ed in a murder trial down the river. There 
is where I first saw him. I suspect he is 
here in the guise of a laborer to try his 
hand at earning Mr Quirk’s thousand dol- 
lars reward. Jack will do well to look out 
for him.” 

“He displayed his ignorance of farming 
when he asked what that piece of steel 
was,” I remarked. ‘Yes, I recognized him 
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the quicker for that.’’ We separated soon 
after, and then I remembered that I had not 
asked him how he knew where the broken 
rake teeth had been procured. 

Despite the difficulties thrown in their 
way, Daley’s gang cut over considerable 
ground that week. On Saturday night a 
big stack stood in the 20-acre lot. A guard 
was left to watch the stack and care for the 
machinery, which was drawn into the big 
tent, and Daley with most of his men and 
three great loads of hay moved off toward 
the river. 

Among those left behind was the man Sel- 
ton had called Bunce. This man, clad in 
overalls and jacket, called at the store that 
evening, asked for and received a letter 
addressed to W. H. Mason, after the read- 
ing of which he sat down quietly and listen- 
ed to the conversation going on about him. 
Of course the tribulations of Hopp Daley 
came in for a goodly share of comment, 
that worthy having freely advertised his 
many trials during his frequent trips to the 
blacksmith shop that week. 

“Hopp’s got quite a stack up there,” re- 
marked Steve Larkin, a tall, strapping, 
young fellow, who had left cowboy life in 
the west to become one of Quirk’s tenants. 

“Got it yet?’ piped old Bannister, rising 
on tiptoe and gazing anxiously in the di- 
rection of the Davis place. ‘Well, he had it 
yet when I come by,” responded. Steve, 
‘“‘Leastways, his men had—Hopp’s gone 
home.” 

“You keepin’ track o’ Hopp, nights?” “‘No, 
searcely, but I couldn’t help know he was 
goin’ home when I met him with three 
whoppin’ big loads of hay, headed toward 
the river.” 

Poole sat on a sugar.barrel in front of the 
counter, At this juncture he rolled partly 
over on his thigh and leaned toward the 
store keeper. “Gimme paper tobacker,” he 
said. “Cohassett?” queried the latter. 
“Sure! I ain’t chawed nothin’ but that fur 
more’n five years.” ‘You’re the only man 
’round here that does chew it. I keep it 
purpose for you.” 

“Well, keep on a keepin’ it, then,” said 
Bill, and the talk drifted back to the ever 
fertile topic of the lease land troubles. 

Squire Bronson, the rich man of our vil- 
lage and a life-long friend of the proprietor, 
directed the conversation into @& new chan- 
nel. “I hear,’’ he remarked in his rather 
pompous voice, “that the watchman at the 
Palmer place chased a suspicious character 
out of the barn night before last; in faci, 
pressed the fellow so closely that he left his 
hat behind.’” 

This was news indeed. All present were 
evidently deeply interested. none more so 
than the stranger in overalls and jacket. 
His was the only comment. “Has the 
watchman the hat?” he asked. 

“He should have,” answered the squire, 
fixing his eyes on old Bannister. “How is it, 
Pete? The watchman says you were up 
there yesterday. Has he got the hat?” 

“Why, I s’pose he must have found it 
agin by this time,’ answered Bannister, 
turning his innocent old face coward the 
squire. 

“You say found it again. Did the watch- 
man lose the hat after he found it the first 
time?’’ 

“Seems so, an’ ’twas tarnal cur’ous, too. 
You see, I was up there behind the barn 
diggin’ fresh worms, seein’ I was goin’ to set 
a night line, when up comes that thunder 
shower we hed. I run in the barn to git out 
of the wet, same’s anybody would. The 
watchman was there, an’ he showed me 
this here hat. He told me about chasin’ the 
feller ’round the barn an’ into the orchard; 
when he run under a tree a limb knocked 
his hat off, an’ the watchman got it.” 

“You say he showed you the hat?” “Sure, 
he got it out the granary.” 


“What sort of a hat was it?” “Kind of 
an’ oldish hat.” 
“And the watchman lost it again.” ‘Yes, 


that’s the cur’ous part of it. While we was 
lookin’ at the hat, there come a flash 0’ 
lightning an’ a big clap o’ thunder, right 
away. ‘Gosh!’ says the watchman, ‘that 
struck pretty close,’ an’ we both run to the 
back door to see where it did strike. When 
we come back the hat wasn’t there.” 

‘Where was the hat left when you ran 
to the door?” “On a bar’l.” 

“What do you suppose became of it?’ 
“Land only knows. Some-un must hey slip- 
ped in an’ hooked it.” 

“And some-un,”’ finished the squire, with 
a gesture of impatience,” is going to slip in 
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once too often. This thing won’t alwayi 
last, and I hope that some shrewd detective 
will soon get hold of this case and run tha 
scoundrel down.” So saying the landlord’s 
friend left the store, followed soon after by 
the quiet stranger. 

“Who is that fellow?” inquired Ned 
Palmer, in a general way. “One of Hopr 
Daley’s men,” Steve Larkin answered. Sel. 
ton, standing in his usual place under the 
lamp, lowered his paper. “His name igs 
Robert Bunce,” he said in low, distinct 
tones. “He is a New York detective of 
great ability and shrewdness. It is true, 
however, that he drives one of Daley’s 
teams,” ‘ 

“Why,” began the postmaster, “he got a 
letter directed to W. H. Mason. It had the 
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New York postmark and —” “You may 
let him remain Mason if you please,” Sel- 
ton interrupted, “but I know him to be 
Bunce, and you may depend upon it, that 
man will go deeper into the Captain Jack 
business than any have yet done.” 

That night old Bannister answered a rap 
at his back door. He opened it and Zeran 
Selton’s voice came to him from the dark- 
ness. “You had better give me that hat, 
Pete,” it said. ‘“‘Now, Mr Selton,” Pete gasp- 
ed, “if I had it —” “But you have it,” came 
the quick interruption. “You have it and 
you might better give it to me than to 
Bunce, who will be after it with a search 
warrant, likely. You want to keep out of 
trouble, don’t you?” 

Bannister tried more denials, but to no 
purpose, and when my neighbor departed 
he carried with him an old drab felt hat, on 
the front of which was a great blotchy 


stain, as of grease or machine oil. I turned 


once on my way home, and observed a light 
in Squire Bronson’s office. That was un- 
usual at that hour, and the idea struck me 
that the squire also had a caller, and that 
his name was Bunce. 

Ours was a church-going community. On 
fine Sundays the long shed was always full 
of teams, while those not owning stalls, tied 
their horses to fences and posts, the women 
entering the church or strolling about the 
cemetery, while their husbands and sons 
drew together in knots under the shed, 
where they compared notes and talked over 
the events of the week until the pastor 
came down from the parsonage with his 
Bible and hymn book under his arm, which 
was a signal for all to enter the building. 
Squire Bronson lived near the church, and 
it was his custom to come early, that he 
might join his pompous voice in advice, ad- 
monition and reproof with those of his less 
wealthy neighbors. On the morning suc- 
ceeding the event last mentioned, Mr Bron- 
son was standing in front of the shed, the 
center of an interested group, on whom he 
was impressing his views on the subject of 
fore-ordination. ‘There are children in hell 
not a span long,” he had just declared, 
when his attention was drawn in a new di- 
rection. Daley’s man, Bunce—or Mason— 
clad in a new, cheap suit that ill became 
his handsome form, was coming along the 
path with the evident intention of attend- 
ing church. 

Ordinarily, Squire Bronson paid little at- 
tention to the hired men of the neighbor- 
hood, but on this occasion he outdid him- 
self in urbanity. He stepped forward and 
clasped the stranger’s hand. ‘‘You are the 
young man whom I saw at the store, last 
night,” he said. “As you are a stranger 
among us, please take a seat in my pew.” 

There was a look of astonishment on 
the faces of many, as the young man fol- 
lowed his conductor into the church, the 
only audible comment being that of Steve 
Larkin, who drawled out, “The squire has 
lassoed a grizzly with his claws drawed.” 
A general laugh followed, and although but 
few understood the real meaning of Steve’s 
metaphor, when the bell rang for service 
there was scarcely a man who did not know 
that the modest-looking stranger was in 
reality a New York detective in the guise 
of a laborer. 

During his prayer that day, our worthy 
pastor besought the divine blessing to rest 
upon “the stranger within our gates,”’ and as 
was his universal custom, came down from 
his pulpit at the close of service that he 
might be introduced to the newcomer. This 
duty Squire Bronson performed in his usual 
unctious manner, pronouncing the name, 
“Mr W. H. Mason of Fulda, now staying 
with us for a brief period,” in so loud and 
emphatic a manner that all who stood near 
might hear. 

“Squire took a good deal o’ pains to draw 
that last claw,’’*Larkin whispered to Sel- 
ton, as they stepped from the door, but the 
latter only gave a piece of advice. ‘Don’t 
talk too much, Steve,” he said. 

During the week that followed, Mr Bunce 
had ample opportunity to look about him, 
for the weather was showery and not much 
hay was made. “here were always men 
hanging around the store, the blacksmith 
shop and the hotel during such slack times, 
and among these Daley’s hired man came 
and went, always quiet and gentlemanly, 
but making few acquaintances and no 
friendships, for those wkom he met seemed 
to hold aloof. He called on Bannister to- 
ward the end of the week and found the old 
gossip taking advantage of the moist 
weather to put out his cabbage plants. Pete 
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THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


afterwards described the conversation to 
me. 

“He come a-saunterin’ down in the garden 
where I was. ‘Good mornin’, says he, ‘is 
this Mr Bannister?’ ‘Good mornhin,’ says 
I ‘that’s what folks call me when I’m to 
home. What might your name be?’ ‘My 
name’s Mason,’ he says. ‘I work fur Daley 
up here, an’ bein’ it’s a kind o’ lowry day, 
I thought I’d walk ’round a little an’ gif ac- 
quainted.’ ‘That’s right,’ says I, ‘how are 
yeh makin’ out?’ ‘O, middlin,’ he says, an’ 
then he went to talkin’ about what nice 
weather it was to set out cabbage plants, 
an’ complimentin’ me on my beets an’ red- 
dishes, when all of a suddent he stares me 
right in the eyes an’ breaks out, ‘That was 
a queer thing about that hat, wasn’t it?’ 

***Hat, hat!’ says I, lookin’ at him jes’ like 
an’ ejit, fur I didn’t know what he was 
drivin’ at. ‘Why,’ he says, ‘I mean the hat 
the watchman found up to the Palmer 
place, after chasin’ that feller one night.’ 
‘O,’ I says, ‘that hat. It was kind o’ funny, 
losin’ of it so soon agin. I wonder if the 
watchman has found it yet.’ ‘I guess not,’ 
this here Mason remarks, an’ then he looks 
at me sharper than ever, an’ says, ‘I kind 
o’ think you’ve got that hat.’ I was never 
so supprised in my life, but I didn’t show it 
none. ‘What d’ye think I’d want with that 
old hat?’ I ast him. ‘I’ve got a good hat,’ 
I says, an’ I pulled it off an’ showed it to 
him, ‘You mightn’t have much use fur it,’ 
he sort o’ persisted, ‘but I believe you’ve 
got it.’ 

“Then he got kind of out o’ patience an’ 
said somethin’ ’bout me bein’ an innocent- 
actin’ old duck, which naturally made mea 
little riled. ‘I hope to die, I ain’t got it,’ I 
says, ‘an’ if you think I hev, you kin search 
my premises. But you won’t find no old 
hat, ’cept three or four of mine, Mr Bunce.’ 

“That name, Bunce, come out out afore I 
thought, but it hed an awful fetchin’ effect 
on the feller, fur he fairly jumped. ‘Bunce!’ 
he says, ‘My name's Mason. Who told you 
my name was Bunce?’ ‘Well, now,’ I says, 
while I sot another plant in the ground, ‘I 
can’t tell you jist now. Somehow they’ve 
got it ’round that your name is Bunce, an’ 
that you’re a New York detective lookin’ 
fur Captain Jack.’ He didn’t say nothin’ 
more to me, but I heard him cuss a little 
under his breath an’ say to himself, ‘I see 
now, I see it all,’ then he took himself off.’’ 

That Bunce had taken himself off and 
that for good, was evinced by the fact that 
Daley’s second team was thereafter driven 
by another man. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was Monday morning and I was mend- 
ing a pasture fence along the highway, 
when a livery rig from Fulda came along. 
In it were seated Messrs Quirk and Toohey 
and a stranger, who from his bronzed face 
and general appearance I judged to be a 
farmer. Quirk evidently spoke to the driver, 
for the carriage stopped opposite me, and 
the proprietor called out in his sneering 





voice, ‘‘Well, Barker, have you seen any- 
thing of Captain Jack lately?” 

This patronizing tone nettled me, and I 
answered in kind, ‘“‘Neither seen him nor 
felt him, Quirk, have you, lately?’ I heard 
the driver snicker, and Toohey, stretching 
out his long neck, put on his witness-box 
face. But the landlord stopped him with a 
gesture. He evidently wanted the plucking 
of this fowl, himself. 

“Come, now, Barker,” he said in that 
half jocose tone men sometimes use when 
addressing an inferior, ‘‘there’s no use get- 
ting mad because I asked you a civil ques- 
tion. You know the captain, don’t you?” 

“Sorry, Quirk, but I haven’t the honor, 
and I wouldn’t give a thousand dollars to 
know him, either.” Mr Quirk lost his pa- 
tience and with it his temper. “I believe,” 
he shouted, “‘that all of you about here 
are in league with this ‘Jack,’ as they call 
him, to ruin me. I hear that you and that 
biackguard, Selton, who broke my cane last 
year, are mighty thick, and I believe you 
know as much about these outrages as any 
two men here. But take notice right now, 
that we’re going to catch you at it some 
day, and then we'll cook you.” 

“Never cook a rabbit until you catch 
him, Quirk,” I quoted, with as solemn a 
face as I couid command, and with that the 
carriage drove off toward the village. 

Toward evening, that day, Selton called 
on me. “Did you Know that the proprietor 
was about to-day?’ I asked him. “Yes, 
he called on me.” 

“Indeed! I, too, had almost the same 
honor. What do you suppose is the 
object of his present visit?’ “IT sus- 
pect he is in search of information. He 
made me an offer, much as he would throw 
a dog a bone, of a thousand dollars, if I 
would be instrumental in detecting and con- 
victing Captain Jack.” 

“And you?” “I told him that I didn’t 
want his money—that there were plenty of 
professional detectives who would be glad 
of the job, and suggested that he ship us 
up a carload.” 

“And then?” “Well, then he waxed very 
wroth,—called me a country clodhopper and 
a scoundrel, and said he believed I was 
Captain Jack, himself; then I ordered him 
out of my yard, and he went.” 

The falling of the gate latch attracted our 
attention at this moment, and we both look- 
ed around to see old Bannister coming up 
the walk, carrying a small tin pail. ‘Here 
comes some news,” said Selton. “Good 
evening, Peter.” 


[To Be Continued.] 





A wife was awakened by her husband’s 
weeping and howling in the middle of the 
night. He was evidently having a dream, 
and she woke him and asked what was 
the matter. “Oh, my dear,” he said, rub- 
bing his eyes, “I dreamed that you were 
dead.” “Ha!” she said, bitterly, and turn- 
ing away from him, “great gegriefs are 
mute.” 





St. Martin Days, 
LALIA MITCHELL. 
She is a woman past her prime, 
Yet age has left her still as fair 
As when with roses in her hair 
She knew life's golden summer-time. 
Her smile more sweet for fallen tears, 
Her heart grown kinder since it learned 
The griefs that marred, the pain that 
burned, 
The disappointment of the years. 


Call her not old, whose lips can speak 

So tenderly to those oppressed. 

Call her not old, within whose breast 
The loveless find the love they seek, 
For now with holy purpose rife 

She scatters incense, balm and myrrh, 

Until I know these are for her 
The blest St Martin days of life. 


Somewhat Selfish. 
WILL TEMPLER. 
=. 





Me and my comfort ain’t the hull thing. I’ 
own right up to that. 

Other fellers don’t like the clo’es I wear, 
others don’t like my hat, 

An there’s some that take exception to the 
way I dress my feet, 

The mixed tobacker that I smoke, an’ the 
things I like to eat. 

Most folks like a kind o’ weather, 
all of ’em likes it fair— 

Not too hot, but sort o’ coolish, with a gen- 
tly stirrin’ air. 

As fur me—lI like all weather, come it cold, 

come wet, come warm; 

fur downright keen enjoyment, 

give me a blizzard storm. 

I s’pose I’m kind o’ selfish, an’ out o’ the 
general run, 

Fur there’s lots of men that don’t regard a 

blizzard as much fun. 

I don’t believe I would myself, that is, 

if I was out, 

was tired an’ cold an’ hungry an’ was 

drivin’ with about 

miles of road before me. 

ain’t the times that strike 

as so very joyous. But Ill tell you 

what I like— 


nigh 


But jes’ 


Ner 
An’ 


Ten No, them 


Me 


It’s to keep watch of the weather when 
we’ve got a foot er so 

Of snow that’s dry and dusty—to begin to 
see it go, 

Sort o’ curlin’ off the corners of the barn 
roof, an’ the trees, 

When the wind that’s shifted to the west 

ain’t much more than a breeze, 

increasin’ ev’ry minute, till the air 

, is full of snow, 

Pilin’ up in sheltered places, makin’ moun- 
tins in a row, 


But 


Throwin’ fences, tossin’ branches, roarin’, 
tearin’, ridin’ high, 
Most obliteratin’ lan’scapes, flyin’ mad 


acrost the sky, 

Rattlin’ doors an’ shakin’ shutters, search- 
in’ crevices an’ cracks, 

Drivin’ sheep around the straw stack, lodg- 

in’ on the cattle’s backs. 

we muffle up an’ stagger through 

the snow banks, ’gainst the wind, 

Gaspin’, strugglin’, hustlin’, bustlin’, 
o’ breath an’ almost blind, 

Till we reach the shelt’rin’ stable, time fur 
chores an’ almost night, 


Then 


out 


Stable, feed, an’ shake down beddin’, see 
that all is snug an” tight. 

Then to house, an easy matter, fur the 
wind is on our backs, 

Breakin’ paths, fur Mister Blizzard long 
has covered up our tracks. 

Now a visit to the pigpen, pail o’ water, 
box o’ wood. 


Then begins the very minute that a blizzard 
does me good. 

Fur I set before the stove hearth, 
fortable, snug an’ warm, 
Heark’nin’ to the moanin’ chimbley, listen- 

in’ to the howlin’ storm: 
Somewhat selfish? Yes, I know 
ev’ry man you strike. 
Some men don’t enjoy a blizzard, neither 
are all men alike. 


—S— - 


com 


it, so is 


At the Threshold. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 


Just on the threshold though my Iocks are 
gray, 

Waiting for morning and the break of day; 

Waiting till time shall slip the heavy bar 

To ope the door and see things as they are, 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





Don’t forget that for the month of Janu- 


“ary we have a word hunt and that the 
word is 

HOLIDAYS, 
and the following rules will govern the 
contest. 


Any word found in Webster’s Interna- 
tional dictionary will be allowed, but any 
word not found in the main part of the dic- 
tionary must be marked where it is found. 
That is, if it is found in the biography, 
gazetteer or in foreign words and phrases, 
etc, mark after the word where you 
found it. 

All lists not according to these rules will 
be thrown out. 

You will have the whole month‘to get out 
the puzzle. Answers must be in this office 
not later than Feb 10. Address all answers 
to Puzzle Editor, this office. 





Objections to Union Schools. 
ANSWERED BY IHE EDITOR. 





What shall be done with the _ district 
schoolhouses if several districts combine 
into a union school or the township system 
is adopted? 

Make the structure a sort of district club 
house. Let the grange or any or all other 
organizations use it. Let the people of the 
district form a social club to meet at the 
schoolhouse on certain afternoons or eyen- 
ings. The young people could have a spe- 
cial club or branch, and could make the 
club house a very attractive place to spend 


their spare time or their evenings. With a 
little effort, some reading matter could 
readily be obtained, possibly a few books 
and a few pictures. When desired, church 


service could be held there, literary and 
other entertainments. In a variety of ways 
the structure could be made a center of in- 
terest for young and o!d and one that would 
be patronized and have a good effect on the 
community. The more remote the section is 
from the center of the town, the greater the 
need of such a club house or center. We 
have in mind an Ohio town where this 
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schemeis practiced to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. The people there wouldn’t give up 
their district club for anything, while their 
union schools are far better than under 
the old plan and the cost is less. 

Children get better ‘nstruction in the dis- 
trict school, because the teacher has only 
a few scholars, whereas in the union school 
each teacher has to instruct 40 to 50 pupils. 
Important if true. Too often a poor teach- 
er is employed. to teach the district school, 
because the district’s pay won’t secure a 
good one. Then the pupils being of all 
ages and of various grades, even if the 
teacher is peculiarly qualified to teach the 
very young, she can’t do justice to the 
more advanced. 

TT ——$§ 


Gentleman (purchasing butter): And how 
does your mother make those pretty pat- 
terns on the butter, my dear? 

Little Girl: With our comb, sir. 





“There are so many perils between the 
cradle and grave that it is a wonder that 
a man ever gets from one to the other,” 
said an Irishman. 





A little girl sat gazing fixedly at the new 
bonnet of one of her mother’s visitors, until 
the caller smilingly asked: 

“Do you like it, my dear?’ 

The child innocently replied: 


“Yes, Ido. Mamma and Aunt Milly said 
it was a perfect fright, but it doesn’t 
frighten me a bit.” 





A meddlesome old woman was sneering 
at a young mother’s awkwardness with her 
infant, and said: “I declare, a woman 
never ought to have a baby unless she 


knows how to hold it!” “Nor a tongue, 
either,” quietly responded the young 
mother. 





“IT don’t exactly love it,” drawled Mark 
Twain, on being presented with his first 
born, “but’’—edging away from the  un- 
conscious bundle of innocence whose advent 
had occasioned such a convulsion in hig 
household—‘‘but I respect it.’’ 








A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has pro- 
duced a vegetable remedy that will permanently 
cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs and 
bronchial tubts. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of eases (witha 
record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 920 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





GEActant’s (IMPROVED KNITTER 


WITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Knits everything, from homespun 
or factory yarns,equal to hand knit- 
ting. Cheap, Practical, Simple. 

=/ lilustrated instruction teac 
zoe all vith BIBBING. machine 
made with RIBBING ATTACH- 
T, Abead ofall eee 
TI satisfaction guaranteed. Mon- 
Plain and ribbed samples free. Address, 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


R catalogue of 600 Agricultural Books. address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
AZO. 







ey for agents. 


J. E. CEARHART, 

















Chambers’ Encyclopedia 


700 Pages—20,000 Articles—1,000 IHustrations 
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7x5 inches, 


























cents, in silver, stamps or otherwise. ne 1 
ly printed and substantially bound in imitation cloth covers, 


To any one whose subscripticn to our Jour 
nal is paid upto Jan. Ist. 1900, we will 
send a postpaid cony eof CHAMBERS’ 
POPULAt ENCYCLOPEDIA for 10 
The Encyclopedia is nice- 


before been sold for less than Ore Dollar a 


It is guaranteed to be just as represented or money 


PRESENTED, postpaid, for one new yearly subscrip- 
thar ‘ 
Chambers’ Popular Encyclopedia contains 700 pages, 
i aud 


the sender’s own) to our Journal. 


1,000 ILLUSELRATIONS. The ttatements 


are precise and aeeurate and the 20.000 ARTICLES em- 


body such information as nine out of ten persons have occa- 
EN YCLOPEDIA sion to use in talking and writing. For ordivary vsuage, the 
te work which we offer FREE is as practical as a #20 Ency- 
SSS LESS OR ESE RE BE ELE clopedia. It covers ali the divisions and sub-divisious of 
39 eo Agriculture, Geology, | Mythology. 
Be AS TICLES os 1,000 Be Architectare, History. | Natural History. 
FORE S PETE DHSS: Astronomy, Horticulture, Painting, 
Biology, Law. | Philosophy, 
Botany, Literature, | Physiology, 
Chemistry, Mechanics, | Politics, 
Engineering, Medicine, | Religion, 
Geography, Music, | Seulpture, 





with Biographical Sketches of the great men of all times, and 
typographieal deseriptions of the Countries of the Globe aud their 
population by the last census. 

The engravings are wonderfully clear, and selected with 
a view to illustrating the subject, rather than to make a show. 


Thése pictures by themseives are 


educating and interesting without the accompanying text. : 
Remember that every yearly subscriber to our Journal receives a free copy of our 1899 YEAR 
‘ 


BOOK AND ALMANAC. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


Orange Judd Company | 


ae aoe Lema 
CHICAGO, Marque a \ 
SPRINGFIELD, PIASS., Homestead Building. 
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Talking Over Plans... 


; THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





The Tablers are calling for a 
continued story, such as the 
people around the grown-up Ta- 
ble are having. Theirs is an odd 
yarn, isn’t it? All tangled up. 
Can the young folks do any 
better? We will see. By and 
by after the elders are through 
theirs we will have a con- 
story. Ten installments are 

many, though. Wouldn't it 
be a good plan to have ours 
shorter? Then if it should prove a grand 
success we could have another, or some- 
thing similar. The Young Folks’ Editor 
feels positive that there is no lack of story- 
writing talent among his Tablers. 

Questions continue to come in, how to 
join the Table, and how to address letters 
to it. Anyone can contribute who can write 
something of sufficient interest, in the 
opinion of the Y F E, to have a place 
among our lively letters. The writer must 
have something to tell which is worth tell- 
ing. Read the letters and see what our 
Tablers say; that’s the way to learn what’s 
wanted. Address your letter to the Young 
Folks’ Editor. 

Who can make a better drawing than 
that of the rabbits? Good original draw- 
ings (not copies) will be printed with the 
mames of the senders. 


Hundreds of Dollars for the Young Folks. 
BY THE EDITOR. 





with 
tinued 
a good 





We want every boy and girl to read about 
our garden competition. It was fully de- 
scribed in our last issue, Jan 14. Over 
$1000 in prizes are already offered, and the 
amount is likely to be increased. Every 
boy or girl is bright enough to cultivate 
a good garden and keep a record of the 
work done, the methods pursued, receipts 
-end expenses, Where the father and mother 
in a subscriber’s family do not wish to 
enter our garden competition, they certain- 
ly will encourage the children to do so. We 
therefore urge every boy and girl to read 
up on this subject, enter the contest and 
see what he or she can do towari having 
a good garden for 1899. You will find 
pleasure and profit in it, whether you get 
a prize or not and may get a very hand- 
some prize. See the list published in our 
last issue. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Contented—Chatterbox, I never had a 
sheep take after me, but I have had a calif 
run me everywhere. One day when it was 
very slippery, I was carrying a load of 
wood to the house. The calf was in the 
yard, and when it saw me it came tearing 
towards me and would have knocked me 
over had I not given it a whack on the 
head that sent it bawling away. I dropped 
the wood and ran into the,house and hard- 
ly dared to go out again that evening.—[A 
Contented Maiden. 


Ohio Boys—I am just 16 and never have 
been “in Kansas.”” I disagree with some 
of the girls about billiards; I don’t care if 
the boys do play billiards, but I detest to 
see them chew tobacco and spit. * am a 
country girl and think the country boys 
quite the ideal. I think Ohio is the best 
state in the Union, and the Ohio boys’ pic- 
tures were just about right. I shall watch 
a paper for more of them.—[Lightning 

ug. 











Bloomers—Irene Mae, I did not say any- 
thing about bloomers. I do not see any 
harm in bloomers, and they are much bet- 
ter than dresses on a wheel. I think the 
fat lady looks about as well as a fat man 
on a wheel. My father used to work in 
New York. I wish he had never come back 
on the farm. I like to live in the country, 
but I do’not like farming. Our market 
town is Paterson, the third chief city of our 
state. By the census of 1890 it had a pop- 
ulation of 78,358. Paterson is called the 
“silk city.” It is supplied with immense 


water-power by the falls of the Passaic and 
has many manufacturing establishments, 
chief among which are silk mills, cotton 
mills, machine shops, locomotive and steam 
engine works, paper mills and factories for 
the making of sewing machines, carpets, 
thread and-many other articles. 


In the 


OUR YOUNG . FOLKS 


quantity and variety of its silk goods Pat- 
erson excels every other city in the: Union. 
The city is over a hundred years old and 
was founded by Alexander Hamilton. We 
live eight miles north of it. Sandalwood, 
I don’t believe you have seen my letter, so 
I will try again. I think that is quite a 
scheme of the Missing Link. We have so 
many rats I think I will have to put a few 
of my pictures around. Cayuga Conun- 
drum, I have read Scottish Chiefs and ‘The 
Last of the Barons. I have never read 
Harold. That is one of my favorite names. 
I think it is very disgusting to see other 
people chew gum, but I like to chew it 
myself. IF very seldom ever chew though. 
[Miss Idal. 





Horsewoman—I live in Iowa, Hamilton 
county, and am a farmer’s daughter. This 





is my picture. My pony’s name is Dick.— 
[Lillian Willard. 





Young Ladies—English Girl, there were 
more letters of encouragement for you than 
there were discouraging letters against you. 
Little Goldie, the answer to your question 
I believe is Andrew Johnson, for he ob- 
tained all his book-learning from his wife 
after their marriage. Say, girls, isn’t A 
Nebraska Tabler handsome? Also the 
Bachelor of Cordaville?—[Miss Santa Claus. 

English Girl, I suppose on the Fourth of 
July you stay in the house with your ears 
stuffed with cotton, so you won’t hear or 





MARGARET. 


see any of the enjoyments of the day. Hur- 
rah! for the sisters that stand up for their 

















Why don’t more send their pic- 
tures ?—[Margaret. 
Miss Idal, I have never read any of the 


brothers! 


books you speak of. I can read a book 1% 
inches ‘through in a day; in fact I read 
so much that mamma says I do not do any- 
thing any more. Our nearest neighbors 
live just over a very long hill. It is very 
quiet and nice here, but some people think 
they wouldn’t like it.—[Goldenrod of L I, 
N Y 

Like Miss Idal, I am cutting out the 
pictures and pasting them in a book. In 
the same book I also write the real name 
and residence of each person who is sail- 
ing under a nom de plume, when their real 
names come out in the paper. Why doesn’t 
Miss Idal send in her picture? I’m sure 
all would like to see it. Girls, how many 
would like to hear the Y F E’s first name? 
Please, Mr Editor, won't you tell us? Won’t 
Another of the Ohio Kind send us his ad- 
dress?—[Brown Eyed Alice. 

Iam of the same opinion as Chatterbox; 
Loran Ludlow is a “dandy.’” He must have 
a lot of grit to tell about the time he was 
drunk. And, boys, oh, do think of what you 
are doing! Loran Ludlow, why don’t you 
write more? Tell us of something else that 
has happened to you.—[A Swiss Girl. 

I have a brother who is always teasing 
me, and I wish some of the Tablers would 
tell me how to make him stop. I am 13 
years old and live on a farm and I can ride 
a bicycle.—[S. Leslie C. 

Loran Ludlow, you are a hero, the brav- 
est of mankind in everyday life. Oh, I 
would there were more like you, that would 
come back from the brink of hades and a 
drunkard’s grave, to the beautiful way of 
living.—[Dorothy. 

Tanglefoot, if there is nothing you like 
better than to tease timid girls I think 
you are a horrid boy indeed. Let me tell 
you, it wouldn’t be as funny as you might 
think if you should fasten one of those 
tobacco worms 6n my dress. The word 
“success” is found in the Bible first and 
last in Joshua 1, 8.—[Happy Olivet. 

Why, Georgia Boy, I don’t think the 
Table would be so mean as to keep you out. 
Hardtack and Bacon, I wish I knew you. 
I would like to-have you tell some of your 
adventures.—[The Old Maid. 

Nellie Wood, your poem was very good. 


Miss Idal, come again. Boys, don’t be 
bashful; there is plenty of room at our 
Table and send your pictures. Hiawatha, 


I never heard of a minister playing cards. 
But the older you grow the more you will 
know.—[Black-eyed Lorena. 

May I ask Arbutus Blossom to what Po- 
mona. grange she belongs. I belong to 
Chautauqua county Pomona, and am its 
youngest member. I hold the same office 
in the Pomona grange that I do in the sub- 
ordinate grange, that of Flora. We have 
a fish pond with white water lilies in it in 
the summer. I ride a bicycle and think it 
is a very good exercisée.—[{Nellie Brainard, 
Ellington, N Y 


A Cordial Welcome—I think a young 
folks’ story would be very nice, indeed. I’m 
sure we could write as interesting a one 
as the old folks are trying to write. If we 
wrote a story, why couldn’t the Y F E give 
us a title for it? Then we would know 
what we were writing about, and I think 
we would better not try to write such a 
story as the old folks; theirs is so disjoint- 
ed and queer. I once wrote a story, with 
two of my girl friends. It had 10 chapters 
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and we took turns in writing a chapter. One 
of us chose the title, the other made the 
outline and I drew the illustration for each 
chapter, It was a lot of fun, but the story 
didn’t amount to much. I am a member of 
high school circle No 1, and I think it 
must be the finest circle that ever was. 
There are lots of things I might tell about, 
but will leave that to the secretary. If any 
of the high school circlers see this I wish 
they would guess which of their number 
wrote it. Georgia Boy, come right in, by 
all means. Here, I will move my chair back 
a bit; now shove up to the Table and see 
all the bright faces ready to welcome you. 
I’m sure I shall like you better than Tangle- 
foot. Your letter doesn’t sound as if you 
would do anything so mean as to tease 
timid girls, so let us hear from you again 
soon.—[Jack’s Twin, ; 


The Cruel Trap—I am starting in-to raise 
pigeons and I have only six now, and I put 
up a sign on the one barn where the pigeons 
are, ‘“‘No shooting near this barn.’’ Nom de 
Piume, your sister was lucky eneugh if 
her cat didn’t die. I knew a man who set a 
trap for a weasel, and caught his pet dog, 
and it broke its leg and died of bloed poi- 
soning. I can ride a bicycle, but I am not a 
racer, so I will not write to Racer.—{[S. 
Leslie C. 


Young and Lively—I am nine years old 
and I go to school and go skating noons. 
I get in the wood for three stoves. Your 
loving friend,—[Henry E. Buck. 

I go skating nights. I slide down hill 
on a hill back of our schoolhouse. I have 
30 pullets and 15 roosters.—[Vermont Boy. 


We had a term of 14 weeks this fall and 
although we live a mile from the school- 
house, I didn’t miss but one day and 
that when the roads were drifted so a 
horse couldn’t get through, right away af- 
ter the terrible blizzard, and I didn’t have 
a tardy mark. My teacher was very kind 
and said she shouldn’t give us an absent 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


mark, as we couldn’t get there.—[Minnie 
Esther Tuttle. 

T am eight years old. I live on a farm. 
I can help papa do some of the farm work, 
and help the hired hand milk. I can drive 
to town by myself. I live about a mile 
away from the schoolhouse, and go there 
every day and like it very much. I have 
a dog named Shep. Georgia Boy, send 
your photo.—|{James Milton Archer. 





A Surprise—Although I’m not a farmer 
girl now, I used to be when I was smaller, 
and I like very much to go to the country 
to visit in the summer. I am not a high 














school girl now, but will be next summer. 
I am not going to tell papa about writing 
this, and won’t he be surprised when he sees 
my picture and letter in the paper.—[Lois, 
Box 65, Neoga, IIl. 





Our Mascot—We certainly ought to have 


a story; I know we car. vut the old folks in 
the shade, if I (a Shadow) do say it. L. C. 
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AND THIS AD. and 
we will send you thie 
wie aew 


g it ibe 
adtel 


btu 
ne 


1. 

{ sent with order, or 610.50 and 

3 Tis stove is size 8x18; oven is 7x11; 

24x44; height, 2814. Made from best pig iron, 

large flues, cut tops, heavy cut centers, heavy corners, 
heavy lixings, with very heavy sectiona’ 

e bailed ash 
shelf, pouch f o 

— — —— ~~ trim: = ~~ 

sides, xtra large, deep, porcelain-lined reservoir. 

Best Coal Barner made, and we furnish an ‘wood 

Tate, m: a ‘wood burner. 

CTre 16508 A BINDING GUARANTEE with every stove. 

Youriecal dealer would ask at least 00 for such a stoves 

order this and you will save at SE 

freight is only about Risto for each { 


Our New Free Stove Catalogue Siar 


i 
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and heaters at $1.95 and 
RESERVOIR 
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Btoves, ranges 

800-POUND ACME QUEEN 

one dollar with order, isa wonder of val 
stock is sold. Address, 


ence before our 
BUCE & CO. House on 
AGO 


a and Weyma Bix. CHIC ILL. 
Bocbuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Eéiter.) 
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RELIABLE MEN in every 
jvocality, local or traveling, to 


W A N TE keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 


introduce anew discovery and 
throughout town and countrv: steott employment; com- 
mission or salary; 865 PER M NTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money oo 
in any bank at start if desired. Write for ticulers, 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD TH 


‘PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 




















The Only Peer of 
Mark Twain’s Humor 











The New Edition 


gives all the reading matter and 
all the illustrations, the same as the 
copies which sold at $2.50. Over 
500,000 copies of this special edition, 
which contains 272 pages, have 
already been sold. 


OUR GREAT OFFER. 


only $1.25. 


$2.50. We, however, 
yearly subscription (other than the sender’s own) to our Journal. 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA “= 


A WORLD-FAMOUS $2.50 BOOK FREE 


There has been but one book written since Mark Twain’s palmy days that 
has possessed his power to charm by wit, and fascinate by fidelity to nature. 
That book is ‘‘Samantha at Saratoga,’’ by ‘“Jos1aAH ALLEN’s WIFE.” 
book was written under the inspiration of a summer season ’mid the asain 
world of fashion at Saratoga, the proudest pleasure resort of America, ' 
where Princes of the old world,with Congressmen, Presidents, Mil- 
lionaires, Railroad Kings, and Princes of Commerce of our own 
great nation, with their wives,their beautiful daughters,and all 
the gayest butterflies of fashion, luxuriatein balmy breezes, 
display their pane charms, costly jewels, exquisite 
equipages, an 
able dissipation. 
times is so popular with the masses as is “‘Jo- 
siah Allen’s Wife,’’ and this is by far the best 
book she has ever written. 
number of funny illustrations by Op- 

er, of Puck, 1s handsomely bound 

n stiff papercovers and is with- 
out donbt the funniest book of 
the century. 
copies have been sold in 
cloth,at $2.50 each, but 
lately it has been 
published in 
cheaper form. 


revelin all the extremes of fashion- 
No humorous writer of modern 


It contains a 


Over 150,000 
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s 
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She takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-Neck Dressing, 
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“Pages and 
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Over 100 Pictures 


Dudes, Pug Dogs, Tobogganing, etc. 


Ww ' INI f “ Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E. Cleveland+ 
Pp “ Delicious humor.’’— Will Carleton. “*So ex- 






Newman. 


cruciatingly funny we had to sit back and 


NOTED GRITIGS, Senet exit sore cee apes noe: 


t 8s. 
“ Bitterest satire, coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun.’—Bishop 


Until this new edition was printed, Samantha at Saratoga has never sold in cloth for less than 
present the book as described above, in_paper covers, for only one new 
Or, we will send the book postpaid and our Journal for one year for 


Remember that every yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC for 1899. 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, 


aEW 52 Lafayette Place. 


SPRINGFIELD, mass. omestead Building. 
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B., an ampere is the unit of measure of an 


90 


electric current. A volt is the unit measure 
of electro-motive force, or the power which 
makes a current flow. The ohm is the'unit 
measure of resistance. I see we have a lit- 
tle negro in our midst. If he stays by us 
we will have to call him our mascot, will 
we not? Say, girls, never mind Ed.Warren 
and Loran Ludlow; they are worn out. Try 
some of the rest of us and see what you 
can make out of us. Chatterbox, have you 
ever skated in Celoron skating rink? Tell 
me how you like it on rollers.—[Same Old 
Shadow. 


By All Means let the little negro, who 
asked for a place at the Table, have one. 
Hardtack and Bacon, can’t you tell us 
about your life in the Spanish-American 
war? I am sure it would be interesting 
to all. Send your photo. My spic- 
ture would be a disgrace to the pa- 
per. I have a number of acquaintances 
that are in the United States service now 
who haven't seen active service. Some have 
been home on,ssick furloughs. I have a 
piece of cotton that one of the soldiers sent 
from Columbia, S C. I have a cousin in the 
navy. I would like to correspond with 
Hardtack and Bacon, and hear of his life 
in Cuba. I belong to Circle 23, but haven’t 
had the letters since last July.—[May Etta 
Hargraves, Lakewood, R I. 





FEED THE BOB WHITES. 


Oh, where can poor Bob White go, 
To gather his need of the live-giving 
meed, 
Since the harvest field’s heaped with snow? 
Let him not want; scatter in each haunt 
Golden grain as you pass along, 
And a thankful lay he will pipe next May, 
And you will enjoy the song. 
M. RENA. BARNARD. 


Voulez Vous?—Will the Y F E or some 


Tabler interested in literature kindly ex- 
plain the meaning of that poem, entitled 
the Quangle Wangle’s Hat, which appear- 
ed in the issue of Dec 10? A brief sketch of 
the author's life would also be appreciat- 
ed. The same issue, on Page 615, asserts 


that “no bird can fly backward without 
turning.” Is this true of the humming 
bird? I am quite sure that I have many 


times seen it fly backward for a short dis- 
tance at a time, and I think this para- 
graph must have been printed through 


mistake. Hiawatha, those beautiful 
words about two golden hours were 
written by Horace Mann. The same 


thought is expressed in a poem by Mrs 
Sigourney. I think the Table becomes 
more interesting each week. In my opin- 
ion it is one of the best features of the 
paper. It is easy to see that this depart- 
ment has first-class management. I was 
much interested in French Girl’s letter; and 
should like to know more about the coun- 
try where she lives. Mile La Francaise, 
voulez-vous m’envoyer votre nom et le 
nom de votre poste?—[Edwin Ross, Addi- 
son, Mich. 


Sunshines—The Sunshine who wrote in 
the Dec 17 issue wishes to say that she is 
not the one who has written before, and to 
beg the first Sunshine’s pardon for using 
her name, but did not know that there was 
another at the Table. I am expecting some 
of the boys at the Table along to give me a 
sleigh ride, but I don’t see them. Every 
Saturday afternoon I do my hair up on 
120 papers and put on my Sunday-go-to- 
meeting gown. [I think I will have to in- 
vite the Bachelor of Cordaville, if some of 
the younger boys won’t come. I see there 
don’t so many of the girls invite the Y F 
E as there used to. Can the Tablers guess 
this: Why does Uncle Sam wear red, white 
and blue suspenders.—[Georgia. 

I want to make the announcement that 
I have a double. The Sunshine who wrote 
in the issues of Nov 5 and Dec 17 is not 
myself, but another girl who seems to have 
becn of the same mind. I hope the Y F E’s 
monster doesn’t get this because I do not 
want to take from the other Sunshine the 
credit of her writing nor make the Tablers 
believe that my uninteresting letters are 
hers, so I shall call myself—[Miss America. 

eR 

Mrs Newcomb (who is anxious for sup- 
per): What can your grandfather be do- 
ing, Willie? 

Willie (visiting at-the farm): I left him 
pumping the cow, grandma, when I came 
in. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 
Our Story--Part .. 


the arms of the man he sought,. Bill Green, 
himself! 

Seeing there was no escape, Green quiet- 
ly went with his captor to Granny Gunt’s, 
after which the three repaired to the home 
of Morgan’s business partner, James Mar- 
tin, in the presence of whom Morgan desir- 
ed, with the help of nis companions, to un- 
tangle the meshes of his own and his Mar- 
geret’s past, for he knew Green and Gran- 
ny Gunt could clear the mystery. 

Bill Green spoke first: ‘‘You, Harry Mor- 
gan,” he said briefly, ‘are my son. I left 
yeu to Martin, here, for I knew with him 
you’d stand a chance of amounting to 
something, while if you stayed with me 
you’d go to the bad, where I went, after 
ycur mother died. To Martin, you in part 
filled the place of his lost Margery. You 
have been a good son to him, and I am 
glad.” 

Then Granny Gunt, chuckling with an- 
ticipated glee at the surprise she knew she 
would awaken, began: 

“T am-‘the Polly Gant, alias Poily Gunt, 
Margery Martin’s nurse girl. Hoping for 
gain, I spirited Baby Margery. away, and 
put her beyond all-hope of finding. She is 
beautiful, intelligent, refined and good. 
You will find her at 21 Eden court.” 

“My child! My ehild!” cried Martin, 
rushing from the room, followed by Mor- 
gan. 

Reaching 21 Eden court, they found Mar- 
geret, and the father clasped his long- 
lest darling close, while Morgan stared in 
amazement, for here was his own lost 
sweetheart, his beautiful Margaret. 

“My Margaret, mine forever!” he cried, as 
he in turn clasped her to his heart, while 
Martin gazed at the pair with a smile on 
his lips, and tears in his eyes. 

They were interrupted by — 

tH” This is the ninth installment of a 10- 
part story written by 10 Tablers, the read- 
ers to guess at the close of the series which 
Tabler wrote each part. The 10 story writ- 
ers are Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, 
Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl of the Period, 
Evangeline, Aunt Violet, Yensie Carlton, 
Juanita, H. Annette Poole, Marie Theresa, 
Part VIII appeared in the issue of Jan 14. 

——EE 


Speak Your Mind. 





Amused—I have been amused and well 
entertained by the Table Talk, and in 
speaking of the books to read I thought of 
Dr Watson on The Mind, a work which 
studied would cure many whose career will 
end in insanity. Young persons should as 
soon as possible decide what calling or pro- 
fession they will choose in life, so that they 
will have ample time to prepare for it, that 
a change in middle life may be avoided, 
which is often disastrous to them and their 
families. A man changing his occupation 
in middle age loses in part the days of his 
youth, which is the best and most proper 
time to prepare for life.—[{The Clerk. 


Woodpecker Classified—In the issue for 
Jan 7, Eliza Bradish asks for name of 
woodpecker “size of bluejay, brown and 
yellow, black feathers around neck, scarlet 


top-knot.” This fairly describes the Pile- 
ated woodpecker — Ceophlous  pileatus 
(Linn)—which was formerly common 


throughout the entire wooded portion of 
North America, but which is now quite 
rare. If any! of the Tablers are in doubt 
concerning the birds they observe, I will be 
pleased to name them if they will send de- 
scriptions.—[The Owl. 





Secrets—About that cooky, I’m not sure 


but that ’twill have to be a big one or a 
big batch of ’em, so many are speaking for 
it. Well, a little more patience, please. 
Aunt Violet, isn’t that story taking off a 
little of the sedateness you allege against 
our Table? Doesn’t it sort of make you 
smile at the comparative ease with which 
somebody gets the characters out of 
the scrapes that somebody else gets them 
into? It is refreshing to read of a school- 
ma’am who prefers farm housework to 
teaching. With New York Schoolma’am, 
housework is not drudgery nor degrading. 
Aunt Mollie, there is a good deal in what 
you said about ideals, etc. We are all apt 
to pattern after somebody and follow their 
example. It may be.for good or ill. Others 


are looking to us, also, and we are having 








an influence in the lives of others such as 


we little dream of. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to ‘“‘watch out” in all our sayings and 
doings. We are all more or less queer, as 
you say.. We are apt to judge others by 
outward appearances. There are connected 
with the livés of those whom we are prone 
to look’ upon. as: shiftless, foolish, etc, se- 


‘erets. which, if made known to us, would 


or should cause us to withhold our’ harsh 
criticisms and hang our heads in shame. 
[Fred of Sightly Hilt. 





“Baby’s.Names—Vera, here are some 
names for that blessed baby: Doris, Irene, 
Onalee,- Ethelyn, Helen, Lola, Leila and 
Ivah.- When. you decide on.a name; just 
let ‘us know what it is.—[{John’s Wife. 


Flourish of Trumpets—I do not agree 
altogether with those Tablers who advise 
a girl ‘not. to marry any man until he 
can provide a home for her free from debt. 
I can eount scores of couples. who have 
married poor who have succeeded in gain- 
ing a home and a@ competence ‘by a united 
effort, and have spent long years of hap- 
piness which they would never have known 
if they had waited to provide the home 
first.. I have also known many who have 
commenced housekeeping with a flourish 


To Page 94.] 











TWO GRATEFUL WOMEN 


Restored to Health by Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


*Can Do My Own Work.” 


Mrs. Patrick DANEHRY, 
West Winsted, Conn., writes: 


“DEAR Mrs. PinkHAM:—It is with 
pleasure that I write to you of the 
benefit I have derived from using your 
wonderful Vegetable Compound. I was 
very ill, suffered with female weak- 
ness and displacement of the womb. 

“Teouldnotsleepat night, had towalk 
the floor, I suffered so with pain in my 
side and small of my back. Was trou- 
bled with bloating, and at times would 
faint away; had a terrible pain in my 
heart, a bad taste in my mouth all the 
time and would vomit; butnow, thanks 
to Mrs. Pinkham and her Vegetable 
Compound, I feel well and sleep well, 
can do my work without feeling tired; 
do not bloat or have any trouble 
whatever. 

**I sincerely thank you for the good 
advice you gave me and for what your 
medicine has done for me.” 


“Cannot Praise It Enough.” 


Miss Gertie DuNEIN, 
Franklin, Neb., writes: 


‘**T suffered for some time with pain- 
ful and irregular menstruation, falling 
of the womb and pain in the back. I 
tried physicians, but found no relief. 

‘*IT was at last persuaded to try Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
and cannot praise it enough for what 
it has done for me. I feel like a new 
person, and would not part with your 
medicine. I have recommended it to 
several of my friends.” 


MUSHROOMS. 


HOW TO GROW THEFT, 


By WM. FALCONER. Anyone who has an ordinary 
cellar, woods or m can grow mushrooms, 

This is the most practical work on the subject ever writ- 
ten, and the only book on growing mushrooms published 
in America. The author describes how he grows mush- 
rooms, and how they are grown for profit by the leading 
market gardeners, and for home use by the most suecess- 
private growers. Engravings drawn from nature ex- 
pressly for this work. Cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50 


Catal Free of this and many other blicati 
ORAN GE JUDD Co., 32.Lafayette PL, Tew Yorks 











BUSY FINGERS. 


For the Busy B’s. 
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Cloth Rug. 
A. R. A. 











One of the rugs presented to our last fair 
for the firemen was very pretty and in- 
expensive. Any housewife may have one 








oti’ 


by following directions given below. Cut 
from heavy black cloth pieces eight inches 
Square, aS many as required according to 
size of rug. Embroider, in  buttonhole 
stitch with shaded zephyr, accompanying 
design in center of each block. Sew blocks 
together and outline the seams in brier or 
other stitch. Line with burlap and fringe 
the ends of lining. 


Baby’s Hand-Knit Hood—Silk, zephyr 
or Shetland floss may be used for this snug 
and pretty hood. Cast forty stitches on 
each of two coarse knitting needles, and 
knit back and forth in plain garter stitch 
(without right or wrong side), for two fin- 
gers’ length. Now knit back and forth on 
the first needle for six fingers’ length and 
bind off. Knit eight fingers’ length on the 
other needle and bind off. Crochet a neat 
shell edge around the whole and gather the 
long edge, or front of the hood, on top, and 
either make a fluffy bow of ribbon ur a ro- 
sette of the thread used in knitting, and 
sew it over the fullness. Now gather up 








the ends of the tabs and Ginish them with 
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ie The bath can be made an exhilarating 
pleasure by the use of Ivory Soap. It cleanses 
the pores of all impurities, leaving the skin 
% soft, smooth, ruddy and healthy. Ivory Soap is 
x made of pure, vegetable oils. The lather forms 
m readily and abundantly. 

IT FLOATS. 


ett iach etn meen Roepe 











balls of the zephyr or silk. The short tab 
is to hang down, the long one to be pass- 
ed across under the chin, and over the left 


shoulder.—_[Mrs G. T. Drennan, 





Cash Prizes aggregating fifteen dollars 
are offered for the best stories of success- 
ful women—those who have found inge- 
‘nious and profitable ways of earning a live- 
lihood and those who have succeeded sim- 
ilarly in earning pin money. The contest 
closes March 1; full particulars were print- 
ed in the issue of Jan 14. Questions ad- 


‘dressed to the Prize Editor will be answered 


promptly. 





For a Cut—Put powdered rice on lint, te 


stop the hemorrhage, tie up in its own 
blood and pour on a very little turpentine 
every six or eight hours to take out the 
soreness, and also to keep the bandage 
soft. Don’t remove it if it becomes un- 
sightly. Tie a clean cloth over it. A se- 
vere cut will heal in three or four days with 
this treatment. However, there are times 
when we take cold in a wound and proud 
flesh will make its appearance. Of course 
you all know pulverized alum will remove 
it, but it is very severe, and perhaps you 
don’t know that this pulverized alum, if 
mixed with vaseline, fresh butter without 
salt, or pure lard to form a salve, will ef- 
fect the same good and reduce the pain one- 
half.—[Nurse. 





Richest gifts are those we make; 
Dearer than the love we take, 
That we give for love’s own sake. 
Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close: they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 

~ —fWhittier. 





MONUMENTS. 


DON'T  “fuiSouinvestate WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 


all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly =e 
Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 


NO ™ 
NO & noes GROWING. CRUMBLING. 
CRACKING. 
MONUM LeNTAL BRONZE CO 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 




















Sure Cores at home; book 
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“ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


For a Winter’s Tea. 
DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL. 





Escalloped Oysters (old style): Three 
pints oysters carefully looked over for fear 
of shells. Put one layer of rolled crackers 
in baking dish, then one of oysters; with 
dots of butter, pepper and salt on each lay- 
¢r of the first, with considerable of the oys- 
ter liquor and a few spoonfuls of rich 
cream over the top. Bake in a not too hot 
oven. 
Escalloped Oysters (new style): Mrs 
Ewing’s recipe as taught in her classes 
discards cracker crumbs, substituting sifted 
bread crumbs, rolled first, with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt to a pint of crumbs, pepper to 
taste: melted butter poured on crumbs. 
Oven a little hotter than for bread. No 
wetting with oyster liquor or cream. 

Fried Oysters: Drain oysters first in a 
sieve; no salt added. Roll in bread crumbs 
first, then dip in egg, then roll in cracker 
crumbs, well seasoned. Fry in a deep bath 
of fat. 

Fried Chicken: Take chicken cut in 
pieces (boiled first, if not perfectly tender), 
dip in batter of egg and water, then salt 
and dip in either bread or cracker crumbs, 
and fry in a bath of fat. 

Have coffee, tea, or chocolate, served with 
whipped cream; imperial rolls, hot biscuit, 
or buttered toast; olives or some kind of 
relish. If there is some one to serve the 
meal, the second course should be on a side- 
board or side table, as it crowds the large 
table. For this, if preserves or ice cream 
are not used, lemon jelly is very nice, made 
as follows: 

Lemon Jelly: Dissolve % box gelatine in 
a little water, or by putting it dry into a 
small vessel set in one of boiling water 
Juice of 3 lemons, adding enough watc” to 
make a pint. Strain through sieve, adding 
sugar to taste, taking care not to yet it too 
sweet. Put in mold to harden. If one wants 
this jelly richer, add, when half hardened 
in mold, any kind of nut meats and figs 
chopped, or merely the nuts. These must 
be inserted all through the mold. For or- 
ange jelly substitute for lemons 3 oranges 
and half a lemon. Or, try the juice of 3 
oranges and 1 lemon, using 1-6 box gelatine 
and pour mixture over sliced bananas. 
Serve with any of these dishes one or two 
kinds of cake, one preferable. 

Hickory Nut Cake: One cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, whites of 5 
eggs, well beaten, 3% heaping cups flour, 
Add, after mixing well, 1 full cup hickory 
nut meats. Or, take the same recipe as for 
plain layer cake, except instead of the 3% 
cups flour, take 3 cups. Put icing between 
the layers and on top. On each layer press 
the half kernels of common or English wal- 
nuts, figs chopped coarse, or sprinkle with 
fine candies; or, use the cake plain or the 
icing colored pink by using pink sugar, with 
almond or vanilla flavoring. 

Boiled Icing: Boil 2 cups granulated su- 
gar with 4 tablespoons water (one kettle 
within another containing boiling water) 
until it drops from the spoon in threads. 
Have ready the beaten whites of 2 eggs 
and pour the syrup slowly into them, beat- 
ing all the time. Flavor, and spread on 
cake while warm. This far excels the old 
method. 

Have a small dish at each end of the ta- 
ble, of confections or salted almonds. If a 
large number of guests are present they 
should be served at small tables, each 
carefully set, and with flowers if possible. 
Salted almonds are easily prepared at 
home. First blanch the almonds by pour- 
ing boiling water over them. Then place in 
dripping pan, with a lump of butter and 
well salted, and set in oven. Watch and 
stir carefully till done. 

decaceanenataiitiaisnesins 

Simple White Cake—White sugar 1% 
cups, % cup butter, % cup sweet milk, 1 
teaspoon soda dissolved in milk, % teaspoon 
cream tartar, mixed with flour or 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2% cups flour. 
Whites 4 eggs beaten to a stiff froth and 
added last. Flavor to suit taste.—[F. P. 
Lee. 


To Clarify Beef Suet—The suet should 
first be cut into small pieces (about an inch 
Square) and put into an iron kettle or spi- 
der to try out the fat. When the fat is part- 
ly, tried out, take a medium-sized potato 
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and slice it into the fat. Stir it occasion- 
ally and keep watch that it does not burn. 
Let it cook until the fat ceases to bubble 
and the potato slices rise to the top. When 
the bubbling ceases, the water is all cooked 
out and the fat ready to _ strain. Pour 
through a sieve into pans or pails, and you 
will have shortening equal to, and by many 
preferred to, lard. Fat that has been saved 
from the top broths in which meat has been 
cooked may be clarified in the same man- 
ner.—[Augusta Tuttle. 


Raised White Fruit Cake—One coffee 
cup milk, 1 Ib flour, sufficient yeast to raise 
it, salt, 1 sliced banana. When light beat 
into it % lb each butter and sugar, whites 
of 5 eggs, 2 cups seedless raisins (the seed- 
less are used on account of their lack of 
color), 5 chopped figs, 1 cup white currants, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 spoon fruit fla- 
vor. Place in a covered pan and leave to 
rise again before baking slowly. Frost. 
[White Ribbon. 





Homemade Horehound—This is an old- 
fashioned preparation for coughs, and that 
made at home will contain horehound, 
while the boughten candy has the flavor 
given to it with chicory. A manufacturing 
confectioner once told the writer that he 
had never had an ounce of the genuine 
horehound herb in his factory. To make 
this candy, first make a rather strong tea of 
the herbs and boiling water, then add one 
pound of granulated or coffee C sugar to 
each half pint of the tea and boil until 
it will crack when tried in cold water. 
Pour into shallow, well buttered pans, and 
when nearly cold, mark into squares or 
bars. One can soon tell how strong to make 
the tea. The fresh herbs are preferable, 
but the dried packages one gets at a drug 
store will do nicely.—[Mrs H. L. Miller. 





Do It Now—If ever you find yourself 
where you have so many things pressing 
upon you that you hardly know how to be- 
gin, let me tell you a secret: Take hold of 
the first one that comes to hand, and you 
will find the rest all fall into file, and fol- 
low after, like a2 company of well-drilled 
soldiers; and though work may be hard to 
meet when it charges in a squad, it is easi- 
ly vanquished if you can bring it into line. 
{[F. H. Sweet. 





Earache—Take equal parts of glycerine 
and laudanum, slightly warmed, and pour 
into the ear from a teaspoon; insert the 
cotton afterwards. This is better than wet- 
ting the cotton with it, because it will reach 
the innermost parts of the ear and soften 
the wax, which is frequently the cause of 
the pain. If the ear itches inside do not 
insert any hard substance, but chew until 
soft one end of an ordinary wooden tooth- 
pick and use that instead. Again, if a bug 
or gnat or any foreign substance gets in the 
ear, immediately fill the ear with melted 
lard (not too warm). This will instantly 
kill any insect, which will, by turning the 
head to one side, pass out with the lard. 
[Nurse. 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 























These strong words have been applied 
to white flour, because it is robbed of 
the Gluten of the wheat to make it white. 
Flour deprived of Gluten has lost its 
nutritive elementsand hence its life sus- 
taining qualities. Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat is rich in 
Gluten and when baked into Bread or 
Rolls is a beautiful golden brown. 


If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the flour delivered bears ; 
jur label; avoid substitutes. 


Booklet free. 
The genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Kola Plant 


CURES 


ASTHMA 


- The African 
ree. Kola Plant is 
Nature’s Positive Cure for 
Asthma. In the short time 
since its discovery this re- 
markabie botanical product 
has come into yniversal use 

The Kola Plant. in the hospitals of Europe 
and America as an unfailing Specific Cure for every form 
oO . Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Virginia, writes to the New 
York World, on July 23d, that it cured him of Asthma of 
30 years’ standing, anu Mrs. E. Johnson of No. 417 Second 
St., Washington, bd. C., testifies that for years sre had to 
sleep propped up in a chair, unable to lie down, night or 
day. The Kola Plant cured her at once. Mr. Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, 
D. C., was also cured when he could not lie down for fear 
of choking. Many other sufferers give similar testimony, 
proving it truly a wonderful remedy. If you suffer from 
Asthma in any form, in order to prove the power of this 
new botanical discovery, we will send you one Large Case 
by mail entirely free. All we request in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. 
It costs you absolutely nothing. Send your address to 
The Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York City. 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
































When writty & to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

The Larkin idea fully explained in 
: beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, Oct. 22d, Nov. 19th, 26th. 











HOME, SWEET HOME. 


A House on the Ground Floor. 
WHITE RIBBON. 





A pretty home, capable of comfortably 
housing five or six persons, was built on 
one floor by an architect whose aim was to 
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do away with stairs for its invalid mistress 
and expense for the family purse. Its gar- 
den contains a variety of fruits and vege- 
tables, and the big barn hardly corresponds 
with the modest cottage. Here is the-plan. 
If it were mine I should introduce a force 
pump and heat the five rooms in the main 
part from the cellar. 





Cheese-Box Furniture. 
LILLIAN CLARK. 





Some time ago I wanted a small stand 
for the sitting room, and as my purse has 
’ a distressing but very common fashion of 
getting bankrupt as soon as any unusuai 
call is made upon it, I concluded to manu- 
facture a stand for myself. I procured a 
cheese box and three old broomsticks. In 
the bottom of the box, close to the sides, 
I made three semi-circular holes, large 
enough to admit the broomsticks after they 
had been whittled flat on one side. These 
holes were equal distances from each other. 
Then making the broomhandles all of one 
length, I sawed halfway through them, 
about eight inches from the end. I then 
whittled about one-half of the short ends 
away, leaving them flat on one side, with a 
shoulder for the edge of the box to rest 
upon. Thus, when the sticks were inserted 
through the holes in the box, the flat sides 
fitted against the walls of the box, where 
I nailed them firmly,—behold, my stand 
stood strong and solid on its three broom- 
stick legs. So much for its foundation. 

Next, I papered the inside of the box 
and cover with some pretty paper, padded 
the top of the cover slightly, and then with 
a remnant of dainty flowered silkKaline. 
I made a full curtain, reaching from the top 
of the box (minus the cover) to the floor, 
and gathered on the stout cord at the top, 
putting the silkaline over the padded cover 
smoothly. I finished the edge of the cover 
with a shirred puffing with double ruffle on 
each edge. I find the box forms a very 
convenient receptacle for magazines, pa- 
pers, etc, where they are easy to get at, 
but yet out of the way. <A work stand, 
made the same way and fitted up with 
pockets, cushion, etc, is very convenient. A 
friend of mine had a cheese box mounted 
on legs and filled with earth for a window 
garden. Another way to utilize one of 
these boxes is to remove the cover, turn the 
box “upside down,” and upholster it with 
cretonne, or better still, bits of ingrain or 
Brussels carpet, and you have for your 
trouble a pretty and serviceable footstool. 





“A lie,” said a pupil in the Rev Dr Ly- 
man Abbott’s Sunday school, ‘is an abom- 
ination to the Lord and a very present help 
in trouble.” 


- to printer’s 
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Old Newspapers. 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 





Kindling the fire is not the only use to 
which old newspapers may be put. They 
may be rightly termed valuable rubbish, 
something which the thrifty housekeeper 
never wastes. Moths have a strong dislike 
ink, so for that reason they 
make a first-class carpet wadding. Use a 
generous quantity, unfold and lap them 
well. Also use them to line chests and 
drawers where woolens are kept, and for 
shelf-paper they have the same recommen- 
dation. They cost nothing and can be 
changed as often as when soiled, whereas 
regular shelf-paper, while it of course looks 
more artistic, is sometimes used too long 
for cleanlitiess. 

When taking up the ashes each morning, 
try spreading a paper upon the floor to 
catch anything that may fall from the 
shovel. Also when ripping an old garment. 
It saves you much work of brushing up. 
I knew a girl who always combed her hair 
standing over an open newspaper. But old 
papers find their chief mission about the 
kitchen sink, and it is a capital idea to 
keep a pile of them upon the shelf over- 
head or the closet beneath. Always spread 
one upon the sink shelf before you begin 
to clean the lamps. It will catch ail charred 
bits, all oil, and how quickly it is thrust 
into the fire when this work is finished! 
After a boiled dinner or a still greasier 
dinner of mutton, use pieces of newspaper 
to remove the surplus fat. Wipe the grease 
from the bottom of dishpan, the sink-scrap- 
er and wherever it has collected in the 
sink. When, however, the pipe becomes 
stopped with grease, do not think you must 
get a plumber, or trouble the men-folks. 
The best treatment I have found is to 
sprinkle a heaping teaspoonful of pearline 
down the pipe, then pour on a kettleful of 
boiling water. It melts the grease at once. 
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No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chumney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


256° 
G ES dooce MAGIC Lanterns FRE 
Telis how to operate them, how 
much they cost—how to make 


Oney with smai/l capital. Sent free 
cALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassaw St, ea 




















Escaping From Herself. 
When a weak, 
pain-racked 
woman is sud- 
denly and com- 










pletely relieved 
of her misery it 
is like shaking 
off the clutches 
of a sad, pursu- 
ing spirit. She 
escapes from 
her wretched, 
unhappy self 
and becomes a 
new self; literally another being. 

“My wife is up and walks about a mile every 
pleasant day; she feels like another person,” 
writes H. Todd Huguley, Esq., of Mount Jack- 
son, Marion Co., Ind., a letter to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce of Buffalo, N.Y. “When I first saw your 
book referring to the cure of consumption I 
thought I would try Dr. Pierce's Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and ‘Favorite Prescription,’ as the 
doctors had gprs her up, and so I thought it 
could do no harm if it did no good. : 

‘* When I try to describe the resu/ts I fail to do 
so in words. We shall never forget to thank 
God for giving us this means of relief. I know 
if my wife had not taken Dr. Pierce’s medicines 
she would now have been in her grave. You 
can ask any one who is afflicted thus to write to 
me for more particulars.” 

This only serves to show that what 
ordinary physicians of merely local 
and limited practice will often fail to 
accomplish, may become entirely possi- 
ble to a thoroughly scientific and radical 
treatment, based upon a’ life-long and 
world-wide experience with the severest 
and most obstinate forms of so-called in- 
curable diseases. Do not despair, but 
write to Dr. Pierce. He will send you 
the most authoritative advice in a plain 
sealed envelope free of charge. His 
splendid jeg go illustrated Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser will be sent 
paper-bound for 21 one-cent stamps to 

y the bare cost of mailing, or im 

eavy, handsome cloth bindin; , for 31 
stamps. A whole medical library im 
one I0oco-page volume. 
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CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 3et3zise‘.ts 


YOUR READING MAT- 
TER THROUGH US. 

Belowfis a listfof some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 
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2.75..Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass............ W 2.50 


No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on oy A such added paper, sub- 
tract $l from joint price given column B, All these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
s necessary that at least one subscription to our maga- 
zine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 


After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to te publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices include the new and thorough re- 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICUL BIST 

SAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1899, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, FMASS., Homestead Building. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


For a Winter’s Tea. 
DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL, 





Escalloped Oysters (old style): Three 
pints oysters carefully looked over for fear 
of shells. Put one layer of rolled crackers 
in baking dish, then one of oysters; with 
dots of butter, pepper and salt on each lay- 
er of the first, with considerable of the oys- 
ter liquor and a few spoonfuls of rich 
cream over the top. Bake in a not too hot 
oven. 

Escalloped Oysters (new style): Mrs 
Ewing’s recipe as taught in her classes 
discards cracker crumbs, substituting sifted 
bread crumbs, rolled first, with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt to a pint of crumbs, pepper to 
taste: melted butter poured on crumbs. 
Oven a little hotter than for bread. No 
wetting with oyster liquor or cream. 

Fried Oysters: Drain oysters first in a 
sieve; no salt added. Roll in bread crumbs 
first, then dip in egg, then roll in cracker 
crumbs, well seasoned. Fry in a deep bath 
of fat. 

Fried Chicken: Take chicken cut in 
pieces (boiled first, if not perfectly tender), 
dip in batter of egg and water, then salt 
and dip in either bread or cracker crumbs, 
and fry in a bath of fat. 

Have coffee, tea, or chocolate, served with 
whipped cream; imperial rolls, hot biscuit, 
or buttered toast; olives or some kind of 
relish. If there is some one to serve the 
meal, the second course should be on a side- 
board or side table, as it crowds the large 
table. For this, if preserves or ice cream 
are not used, lemon jelly is very nice, made 
as follows: 

Lemon Jelly: Dissolve % box gelatine in 
a little water, or by putting it dry into a 
small vessel set in one of boiling water. 
Juice of 3 lemons, adding enough watc” to 
make a pint. Strain through sieve, adding 
sugar to taste, taking care not to set it too 
sweet. Put in mold to harden. If one wants 
this jelly richer, add, when half hardened 
in mold, any kind of nut meats and figs 
chopped, or merely the nuts. These must 
be inserted all through the mold. For or- 
ange jelly substitute for lemons 3 oranges 
and half a lemon. Or, try the juice of 3 
oranges and 1 lemon, using 1-6 box gelatine 
and pour mixture over sliced bananas. 
Serve with any of these dishes one or two 
kinds of cake, one preferable. 

Hickory Nut Cake: One cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, whites of 5 
eggs, well beaten, 3% heaping cups flour, 
Add, after mixing well, 1 full cup hickory 
nut meats. Or, take the same recipe as for 
plain layer cake, except instead of the 3% 
cups flour, take 3 cups. Put icing between 
the layers and on top. On each layer press 
the half kernels of common or English wal- 
nuts, figs chopped coarse, or sprinkle with 
fine candies; or, use the cake plain or the 
icing colored pink by using pink sugar, with 
almond or vanilla flavoring. 

Boiled Icing: Boil 2 cups granulated su- 
gar with 4 tablespoons water (one kettle 
within another containing boiling water) 
until it drops from the spoon in threads. 
Have ready the beaten whites of 2 eggs 
and pour the syrup slowly into them, beat- 
ing all the time. Flavor, and spread on 
cake while warm. This far excels the old 
method. 

Have a small dish at each end of the La- 
ble, of confections or salted almonds. If a 
large number of guests are present they 
should be served at small tables, each 
carefully set, and with flowers if possible. 
Salted almonds are easily prepared at 
home. First blanch the almonds by pour- 
ing boiling water over them. Then place in 
dripping pan, with. a lump of butter and 
well salted, and set in oven. Watch and 
stir carefully till done. 





Simple White Cake—White sugar 1% 
cups, % cup butter, % cup sweet milk, 1 
teaspoon soda dissolved in milk, % teaspoon 
cream tartar, mixed with flour or 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2% cups flour. 
Whites 4 eggs beaten to a stiff froth and 
= last. Flavor to suit taste.—[F. P. 
4ee, 


To Clarify Beef Suet—The suet should 
first be cut into small pieces (about an inch 
Square) and put into an iron kettle or spi- 
der to try out the fat. When the fat is part- 
ly, tried out, take a medium-sized potato 





and slice it into the fat. Stir it occasion- 
ally and keep watch that it does not burn. 
Let it cook until the fat ceases to bubble 
and the potato slices rise to the top. When 
the bubbling ceases, the water is all cooked 
out and the fat ready to strain. Pour 
through a sieve into pans or pails, and you 
will have shortening equal to, and by many 
preferred to, lard. Fat that has been saved 
from the top broths in which meat has been 
cooked may be clarified in the same man- 
ner.—[Augusta Tuttle. 


Raised White Fruit Cake—One coffee 
cup milk, 1 Ib flour, sufficient yeast to raise 
it, salt, 1 sliced banana. When light beat 
into it % lb each butter and sugar, whites 
of 5 eggs, 2 cups seedless raisins (the seed- 
less are used on account of their lack of 
color), 5 chopped figs, 1 cup white currants, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 spoon fruit fla- 
vor. Place in a covered pan and leave to 
rise again before baking slowly. Frost. 
[White Ribbon. 


Homemade Horehound—tThis is an old- 
fashioned preparation for coughs, and that 
made at home will contain horehound, 
while the boughten candy has the flavor 
given to it with chicory. A manufacturing 
confectioner once told the writer that he 
had never had an ounce of the genuine 
horehound herb in his factory. To make 
this candy, first make a rather strong tea of 
the herbs and boiling water, then add one 
pound of granulated or coffee C sugar to 
each half pint of the tea and boil until 
it will crack when tried in cold water. 
Pour into shallow, well buttered pans, and 
when nearly cold, mark into squares or 
bars. One can soon tell how strong to make 
the tea. The fresh herbs are preferable, 
but the dried packages one gets at a drug 
store will do nicely.—[Mrs H. L. Miller. 





Do It Now—If ever you find yourself 
where you have so many things pressing 
upon you that you hardly know how to be- 
gin, let me tell you a secret: Take hold of 
the first one that comes to hand, and you 
will find the rest all fall into file, and fol- 
low after, like a company of well-drilled 
soldiers; and though work may be hard to 
meet when it charges in a squad, it is easi- 
ly vanquished if you can bring it into line. 
[F. H. Sweet. 





Earache—Take equal parts of glycerine 
and laudanum, slightly warmed, and pour 
into the ear from a teaspoon; insert the 
cotton afterwards. This is better than wet- 
ting the cotton with it, because it will reach 
the innermost parts of the ear and soften 
the wax, which is frequently the cause of 
the pain. If the ear itches inside do not 
insert any hard substance, but chew until 
soft one end of an ordinary wooden tooth- 
pick and use that instead. Again, if a bug 
or gnat or any foreign substance gets in the 
ear, immediately fill the ear with melted 
lard (not too warm). This will instantly 
kill any insect, which will, by turning the 
head to one side, pass out with the lard. 
(Nurse. 








F\TS 


If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and ali you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 
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These strong words have been applied 
to white flour, because it is robbed of 
the Gluten of the wheat to make it white. 
Flour deprived of Gluten has lost its 
nutritive elements and hence its life sus- 
taining qualities, Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat is rich in 
Gluten and when baked into Bread or 
Rolls is a beautiful golden brown. 

“B 


If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the flour delivered bears 
gur label; avoid substitutes. 


Booklet free. 
The genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


Kola Plant 


CURES 


ASTHMA 


F The African 
ree. Kola Plant is 
Nature’s Positive Cure for 
Asthma. In the short time 
since its discovery this re- 
markabie botanical product 
has come into qniversal use 

The Kola Plant. in the hospitals of Europe 
and America as an unfailing Specific Cure for every form 
of Asthma. Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Virginia, writes to the New 
York World, on July 23d, that it cured him of Asthma of 
30 years’ standing, anu Mrs. E. Johnson of No. 417 Second 
St., Washington, bd. C., testifies that for years she had to 
sleep propped up in a chair, unable to lie down, night or 
day. The Kola Piant cured her at once. Mr, Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, 
D. C., was also cured when he could not lie down for fear 
of choking. Many other sufferers give similar testimony, 
proving it truly a wonderful remedy. If you suffer from 
Asthma in any form, in order to prove the power of this 
new botanical discovery, we will send you one Large Case 
by mail entirely free. All we request in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. 
It costs you absolutely nothing. Send your address to 
The Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York City. 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 

loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
































When writir g to advertisers be sure to mention 
w ERE You 


a SAW THE AD. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

The Larkin idea fully explained in 
- beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, LAA 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, Oct. 22d, Nov. 19th, 26th. 











ROME, SWEET HOME. 


A House on the Ground Floor. 
WHITE RIBBON. 





A pretty home, capable of comfortably 
housing five or six persons, was built on 
one floor by an architect whose aim was to 
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Free Tree” 


do away with stairs for its invalid mistress 
and expense for the family purse. Its gar- 
den contains a variety of fruits and vege- 
tables, and the big barn hardly corresponds 
with the modest cottage. Here is the-plan. 
If it were mine I should introduce a force 
pump and heat the five rooms in the main 
part from the cellar. 





Cheese-Box Furniture. 
LILLIAN CLARK. 





Some time ago I wanted a small stand 
for the sitting room, and as my purse has 
"a distressing but very common fashion of 
getting bankrupt as soon as any unusuai 
call is made upon it, I concluded to manu- 
facture a stand for myself. I procured a 
cheese box and three old broomsticks. In 
the bottom of the box, close to the sides, 
I made three semi-circular holes, large 
enough to admit the broomsticks after they 
had been whittled flat on one side. These 
holes were equal distances from each other. 
Then making the broomhandles all of one 
length, I sawed halfway through them, 
about eight inches from the end. I then 
whittled about one-half of the short ends 
away, leaving them flat on one side, with a 
shoulder for the edge of the box to rest 
upon. Thus, when the sticks were inserted 
through the holes in the box, the flat sides 
fitted against the walls of the box, where 
I nailed them firmly,—behold, my stand 
stood strong and solid on its three broom- 
stick legs. So much for its foundation. 

Next, I papered the inside of the box 
and cover with some pretty paper, padded 
the top of the cover slightly, and then with 
a remnant of dainty flowered silkaline. 
I made a full curtain, reaching from the top 
of the box (minus the cover) to the floor, 
and gathered on the stout cord at the top, 
putting the silkaline over the padded cover 
smoothly. I finished the edge of the cover 
with a shirred puffing with double ruffle on 


each edge. I find the box forms a very 
convenient receptacle for magazines, pa- 
pers, etc, where they are easy to get at, 


but yet out of the way. A work stand, 
made the same way and fitted up with 
pockets, cushion, etc, is very convenient. A 
friend of mine had a cheese box mounted 
on legs and filled with earth for a window 
garden. Another way to utilize one of 
these boxes is to remove the cover, turn the 
box “upside down,” and upholster it with 
cretonne, or better still, bits of ingrain or 
Brussels carpet, and you have for your 
trouble a pretty and serviceable footstool. 





“A lie,” said a pupil in the Rev Dr Ly- 
man Abbott’s Sunday school, “is an abom- 
ination to the Lord and a very present help 
in trouble.” 


- to printer’s 
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Old Newspapers. 
ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 





Kindling the fire is not the only use to 
which old newspapers may be put. They 
may be rightly termed valuable rubbish, 
something which the thrifty housekeeper 
never wastes. Moths have a strong dislike 
ink, so for that reason they 
make a first-class carpet wadding. Use a 
generous quantity, unfold and lap them 
well. Also use them to line chests and 
drawers where woolens are kept, and for 
shelf-paper they have the same recommen- 
dation. They cost nothing and can be 
changed as often as when soiled, whereas 
regular shelf-paper, while it of course looks 
more artistic, is sometimes used too long 
for cleanlitiess. 

When taking up the ashes each morning, 
try spreading a paper upon the floor to 
catch anything that may fall from the 
shovel. Also when ripping an old garment. 
It saves you much work of brushing up. 
I knew a girl who always combed her hair 
standing over an open newspaper. But old 
papers find their chief mission about’ the 
kitchen sink, and it is a capital idea to 
keep a pile of them upon the shelf over- 
head or the closet beneath. Always spread 
one upon the sink shelf before you begin 
to clean the lamps. It will catch all charred 
bits, all oil, and how quickly it is thrust 
into the fire when this work is finished! 
After a boiled dinner or a still greasier 
dinner of mutton, use pieces of newspaper 
to remove the surplus fat. Wipe the grease 
from the bottom of dishpan, the sink-scrap- 
er and wherever it has collected in the 
sink. When, however, the pipe becomes 
stopped with grease, do not think you must 
get a plumber, or trouble the men-folks. 
The best treatment I have found is to 
sprinkle a heaping teaspoonful of pearline 
down the pipe, then pour on a kettleful of 
boiling water. It melts the grease at once. 
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No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ;_ but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


eek 
book soout MAGIC Lanterns 
Telis how to operate them, how 
much they cost—how to make 


Oney with smail capital. Sent free on re 
Hea LLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau &t., ea 




















Escaping From Herself. 
When a weak, 
pain-racked 
woman is sud- 
denly and com- 










pletely relieved 
of her misery it 
is like shaking 
off the clutches 
of a sad, pursu- 
ing spirit. She 
escapes from 
her wretched, 
unhappy self 
and becomes a 
new self; literally another being. 

“My wife is up and walks about a mile every 
pleasant day; she feels like another person,” 
writes H. Todd Heguiey, Ksq., of Mount Jack- 
son, Marion Co., Ind., a letter to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce of Buffalo, N.Y. ‘When I first saw your 
book referring to the cure of consumption I 
thought I would try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and ‘Favorite Prescription,’ as the 
doctors had ren her up, and so I thought it 
could do no harm if it did no good. : 

‘* When I try to describe the resuits I fail to do 
so in words. We shall never forget to thank 
God for giving us this means of relief. I know 
if my wife had not taken Dr. Pierce’s medicines 
she would now have been in her grave. You 
can ask any one who is afflicted thus to write to 
me for more particulars.” 

This only serves to show that what 
ordinary physicians of merely local 
and limited practice will often fail to 
accomplish, may become entirely possi- 
ble to a thoroughly scientific and radical 
treatment, based upon a: life-long and 
world-wide experience with the severest 
and most obstinate forms of so-called in- 
curable diseases. Do not despair, but 
write to Dr. Pierce. He will send you 
the most authoritative advice in a plain 
sealed envelope free of charge. His 
splendid thousand-page illustrated Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser will be sent 
paper-bound for 21 one-cent stamps to 

y the bare cost of mailing, or in 
fave. handsome cloth binding, , for 31 
stamps. A whole medical library im 
one I0co-page volume. 
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CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY et3238z"t 


Belowfis a listfof some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine, 
























W—Weekly. M— Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 

A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago............ wih oo 
.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago.. ++. ME 1.40 
.00.:Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago .. -«» ML 1.85 
50..Am. Swineherd, Chicago ..... ... Mi 1.35 
£5... Bee, Omaha, Mevraskh....ccccccccccccccccsscce W 1.50 
= ey SSIES pee W 1.65 
00..Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill................ W 2.10 
00. Capital, Topeka, Kansas......... beswiderasdun S-W 1.60 
00..Century Magazine, New York..........-..eccee- M 4.60 
50..Christiati Herald, New York..........cecsseces W 2.10 
00..Commercial, Bangor, Me ............s.00.--. W 19 
50..Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio W146 
.0.. Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa ase -«» W 1.70 
00..Cosimopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N. Y. --M 1.90 
50..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.............. S-W 1.35 
00. Dairy World, . Cileago, Ill. .....ccccésccccccccces M 1.60 
.75..Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio........<........... W 1.60 
00..Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass.................S-M L&5 
00.. Free Press, Burlington, Vt.............se00.. W 1.95 
.00..Free Press, Detroit, Mich.............2+.. S-W 1.85 
.00..Globe Democrat, St. Louis............. oo. W 1.85 
.00..Good Housekeeping, Springtela, Mass.. ...- M 1.90 
-50..Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.. .....M 1.35 
00..Harper’s Bazar, New York........ .......-00.W 4.40 
0U..Harper’s Magazine, New York......... eooe.. M 4.10 
.00.. Harper’s Round Table, New York.............. 1 1.90 
.00.. Harper’s Weekly, New York................0. W 440 
00..Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis........ W 1.75 
00.. Household, Boston, Mass......... Setobde an M 1.85 
00, .Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill...........-.00. -.W 190 
5).. Inter-Staie Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio.... . M130 
.60..lowa State Register, Des Moines, lowa. - W 1.35 
00..Journal, Boston, Mass.... ....ccccccccvceee -» W 1.90 
40..Ladies’ World, New York ..2..0.00000V7 2M 035 
(0,. Leader, Cleveland, Ohio......... RO re W 1.85 
.50.. Leader, Des Moines, Ilowa....... Sudemaegdededine Ww 14 
00. Leslie’s Monthly, New York......------.-- -..- ML 1.90 
00..Leslie’s Weekly, New York... .ccccccccscccesces W 4.10 
00..McClure’s Magazine, New York... M 190 
.00.. Munsey’s Mazazine, New York...... M 1.95 
.00.. News and Courier, Charleston, 8. C. -60 
.00..Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio .. SW 1.85 
.00.. Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn..... peshenegeonian W 1.60 
.00..Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio..... eobsqinasesee W 175 
v..Poultry Keeper, Parkesburg, Pa......... banded M 1.35 
00..Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. ¥.... ... wees sees M LOO 
2.00..Republic, St. LoulB... .....ccccccscccccse MOO BOD 
3.50..Review of Reviews, New York..... -.- Mi 8.10 
4.00..Scribner’s Magazine, New York ...M 3.60 
4.00. .Scientific American, New York.. .. W 3.60 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis........ -. W 1.60 
5.20, Se, SE CEE, MR cceccccceseeseccuns -- W115 
SOD, . Tae, TIOATSNE, PENI. 60 ccc cccccsodecswedsesins W 1.50 
S60... Trteene, New Tar. occicesceccscoce jabs nase dées W 135 
2.00.. Union, Manchester, N. H........ccscccesccses WW LOO 
2.00..Worl|, Tri-Weekly, New York. ........0.0..0. 15 
2.75..Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass............ W 2.50 





No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
ubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any. such added paper, sub- 
tract $l from joint price given column B, All these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
s necessary that at least one subscription to our maga- 
zine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 


After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to tle publishers of 
such paper. 


The above prices include the new and thorough! . 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1899, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you, 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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[30] 
TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


[From Page 90.] 


of trumpets who, by mismanagement or 
the indolence or wastefulness of the wife 
or husband, have become poor. I do not 
quite like the idea of likening the industri- 
ous, poor young man to a rotten apple, for 
when I was married I was poor and had 
nothing but my hands to depend upon to 
make a home for my wife. She knew my 
circumstances, but she  unhesitatingly 
placed her hand in mine and right nobly 
has she performed her part, and I gladly 
give her credit for a full share of the suc- 
cess we have attained.—[Old Fellow. 





Gold Bricks—I have seen so many cases 
where some poor girl married for spite or 
to reform some worthless drunkard that 
I sometimes feel that it is best for ‘‘man” 





BACHELOR OF CRESCO. 


to pe alone. I like Artist’s idea of giving 
an account of one’s travels, and as I have 
spent part of my life as a traveling sales- 
man I could give some interesting tales. 
I was reading to-day of a fake butter mak- 
ing scheme that had been used to fleece a 
number of farmers in Ohio. Seems to me 
some people like to be swindled, for these 
parties were old residents who had made 
their money by the sweat of their brows. 
{Bachelor of Cresco. 


Lots of Presents—Bachelor, I did not 
mean to be understood to advise girls to 
look for money with their husbands. What 
I meant to emphasize, and do again, is 
that girls ought to be doubly sure of the 
man before they marry a poor one. So 
many girls seem to think that if a man only 
looks nice and makes her lots of presents 
and takes her everywhere’ that he is sure 
to make a good husband. And then when 
she is married and finds it harder than 
she thought, she blames the man or else 
calls ‘“‘marriage a failure.”” If a woman 
truly loves a man she can be happy with- 
out all she wants or even all she needs. 
But the love I mean must be something 
more than mere physical attraction.—[Su- 
san Nipper. 





Mutations of Fashion—The witty words 
of Juanita on the two mysterious buttons 
on the back of a man’s coat had more real 
meaning in them than perhaps she thought. 
The two buttons are suggestive or certain 
historic facts in men’s apparel. As she 
suggested they are the remains of a once 
prevailing fashion and are the “missing 
link” which connects the coat of the pres- 
ent, with the tails an integral part of the 
coat, and the coat of the past, when the 
tails were but an adjunct; a detachable 
portion that hung to the waist part by but- 
tons which went around the entire coat. 
This was “when George III was king.”’ 
After a while some foppish nobleman want- 
ed his coat tails sewed on, and soon that 
custom was followed. But it has been hard 
for the buttons to go. Two still remain, 
and though perhaps no tailor can tell why 
they should be there he would not dare 
make a coat without them. Did Juanita or 
any other woman ever feel inquisitive 
about the style of pointed toes to shoes? 
Women as well as men followed the fash- 
ion, though young men who wanted to be 
noticed wore the longest they could find. 
In the time of Henry III the fashion of 
pointed toes was carried to such an ex- 





treme that a royal mandate had to be is- 
sued requiring men to wear a chain reach- 
ing from the knee to the point of the toe 
to prevent their shoes tripping the dancers 
at court gatherings. The shoe toes were 
two feet long! Rich young men wore gold 
chains in that manner. I used to watch 
the progress of pointed toes three to eight 
years ago, wondering how long it would 
be before the history of Henry III’s time 
would repeat itself, when the bicycles shut 
off the fashion. Bicycle pedals and tooth- 
pick shoes could not affiliate. The muta- 
tions of fashion are an interesting study. 
[Uncle Abe. 


Tongues Needless—Taking into consid- 


eration all that you women have said upon 
the matter, I conclude that this artificial 
way of rearing babies is an Improvement 
upon nature. History does not record that 
the Jersey cow, bottles and patent baby 
food were actual necessities in the house- 
hold of our parents in the garden of Eden, 
and it is a puzzle to me how all the babies 
that ever came into being from that far- 
away beginning of history, clear way down 
to within a generation or two ago, ever 
survived, or their mothers, either, without 
these modern conveniences. But we are 
living in an age of wonders. The Roentgens 
and Edisons and Teslas and coming 
geniuses will no doubt soon enable us not 
only to discern the thoughts and motives 
(our tongues will then be needless), but to 
see and do and take part in everything that 
is going on in every part of the world, at 
will, and without going away from our 
doorstep. Then patent foods will be ad- 
ministered to us, one of which will develop 
and strengthen this organ or talent, another 
that organ, and so on of all; or, it may be 
another food will so work upon the brain 
as to lessen these and increase the others, 
until we will have a grand, well-formed, 
harmonious whole and thus be fitted for 
any and every calling in life—[{Fred of 
Sightly Hill. 


The Point—Call upon business man 
during business hours, transact your busi- 
ness, go about your business and give him 
a chance to attend to his business. I im- 
agine I hear some of the Tablers saying, 
I would like to know what that has to do 
with a farmer. That is the point. If more 
of our farmers would think that farming 
is a business as well as keeping store is a 
business, we would see a more successful 
lot of farmers in our country. Three years 
ago a young man came into control of a 
farm that joins mine. The farm was 
stocked with cattle and tools. The young 
man would get into the field about 10 
o’clock, work for a time and then some one 
would happen along and they would sit 
down for a visit. Night would find him 
with little work done, and so it*went day 
after day. A week ago he had a public sale 
of his belongings in order to cheat the sher- 
iff out of a job. I wonder now if the Ta- 
blers can see the point.—[Silas Q. Croker of 
Hill Crest. 





Self—If the greatness of a nation de- 
pends not. upon the masses, but the indi- 
vidual, and the morality of a community 
depends not upon the whole, but the unit, 
then we cannot shirk the responsibility of 
self. If we keep our soul house clean swept 
and garnished, we shall have little time to 
spare for the delinquencies of our neigh- 
bors. If we keep our windows clear of the 
smudge of uncharitableness, which invari- 
ably comes from within,how farmay we not 
“send a gleam across the wave.” Says Mr 
Gladstone: “There isn’t a healthy, vigor- 
ous, energetic, self-reliant, successful man 
whose example does not breed the same 
qualities in others. He winds us up and 
sets us a-going.’’—[Evangeline. 





An Offer—An Arcadian Wife, I want to 
shake hands with you; what you say is 
true. Pedagogic ~enwoman, I can hardly 
resist the temptation you put forth. Bach- 
elor of Cordaville, do you think the Editor 
had any malice aforethought when he put 
your picture on the same page with a Lydia 
Pinkham woman? It is plain to be seen that 
you, like Farmer Sport, will be overwhelm- 
ed with letters from the girls. There is 
F. E. E. of Willsboro, N Y, who already 
wants to correspond with you, and I am 
sure there are others who will follow her 
lead. In case you get more than you can 
conveniently answer, won’t you employ me 
as your stenographer and typewriter? I 
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have written as many as 124 letters a day, 
and think I can assist you materially in 
this.—[Caro. 





TO ATTAIN SUCCESS. 


We rusty-coated farmers 
That don’t stand on the corner, 
But earn our living by the sweat of our 
brow, 
Holding plow, milking cows, 
Never asleep, not even a drowse, 
Find, to attain success, 
All energies we must arouse. 
SILAS Q. CROKER, 


Incompatible—If I understand’ the 


Bachelor of Cordaville he cherishes a pro- 
found respect for God’s order of things. 
If this is true, he is mild and generous at 
heart despite his apparent cynicism, and 
no one need fear that his wife is or would 
be a drudge. That would be incompatible 
with his very nature. He who loves and 
harmonizes with this majestic creature— 
the universe—must be noble.—[{A. Kronik. 





All Wrong—The Judge I think is all 


wrong about the trouble with B of C. Was 
he not fed on sour milk? And if so, it is 
quite natural that he should be “sour” on 
that way of feeding babies. But he is a 
bachelor and he may outgrow both being 
a bachelor and objecting to bottle-fed ba- 
bies.—[Maryland Florist. 





Imbibing Characteristics—I confess to 
the bottle, but think the Judge ought to 
tell where he sees the evidence of hard 
pasturage. I think I have been told the 
pastures in the Pine Tree state are of ex- 
tra good quality. I think it is all nonsense 
anyway about imbibing characteristics 
from food. The best-natured baby I had 
was the one I nursed until he was nine 
months old, and I am sorry to say I am not 
naturally sweet-tempered, though I do try 
to cultivate the lovely spirit which comes 
so naturally to dear Aunt Mollie. But at 
the same time I am not willing to admit 
that it is right and best to forbear to such 
an extent as never to resent wrong or try 
to make it right. If I had a part in draw- 
ing out the Judge I am willing to swallow 
his joke.—[Susan Nipper. 





The Other Side—‘Turn it ’round and 


see how the other side looks,” said a wom- 
an who was considering the possibilities 
of a half worn out garment. If we acted 
upon this suggestion, thought I, in consid- 
ering the deeds of other people, what pos- 
sibilities for good might we not discover! 
After all, why should we condemn others 
for failure to attain to the ideal of which 
we fall so far short? Perhaps it is in the 
quiet rural neighborhood, where lives are 
lived very near to nature’s heart and the 
very atmosphere seems to breathe ‘Peace 
on earth, good will toward man,” that the 
voice of slander discords most. There we 
feel the humiliation of our own unchar- 
itableness. THere, too, we are appalled by 
the conviction that the thoughts we think 
and the judgments we express of other 
people are inevitably and indelibly mold- 
ing and stamping our own characters, and 
thus it is that out of our own mouths shall 
we be judged.—[Evangeline. 
EE 


The deeps of the heart fascinate us, the 
depths of the mind vex us. 





Its fleece is still ‘‘as white as snow,” 
But “‘Mary’s lamb” has grown; 

And now she’d rather walk three miles 
Than meet that “lamb” alone. 
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TELECRAPHY 
Young men _and women wanted for good positions. 
AddressFISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon,Pa. 


your address 
Sub?! aDay Sure22c5 
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Man or lady to travel gee 
appoint agents. Estab. firm 


WANTED $50 a month and expenses 


to start. P. W. Ziegler & on 256 Locust St., Phil. 








Lady Teachers—During the first year 


when I served on a school committee, we 
had to provide for a school where in two 
successive winters the larger boys had re- 
belled and thrown the teacher out of the 


window. The question being raised whom 
to appoint, one of the committee said: 
“Suppose we try Miss 2?” “Can she 
govern that school?’ said somebody. ‘She 
can govern any school,” was the _ reply. 
Miss was appointed, and at Christ- 
mas time the very boys who had thrown 
her predecessors out of the window were 
found decorating the walls with evergreen 
for her.—-[Reminiscences of T. W. Higgin- 
son. 











Ants as Politicians—When Prince Bis- 
marck was asked, ‘‘What would you like to 
be, if you were something else?’ he said, 
according to Sidney Whitman: “If I had to 
choose the form in which I should prefer to 
live again, I am not so sure that I should 
not like to be an ant. You see that little 
creature lives in a state of perfect political 
organization; every one of them is obliged 
to work—lead a useful life—every one is 
industrious. There is complete subordina- 
tion, discipline and order among the ants. 
They are happy, for they work.” 





Keeping Hams—E. V., these directions, 
carefully followed, are said to keep hams 
from molding as well as from insect harm. 
“TIT have tried various ways,” said an expert, 
“and there are several that will keep hams 
sweet and sound not only through the 
year, but for two years. I have packed 
them in clean casks, first thoroughly 
sprinkling each ham with hickory wood 
ashes. I have put them in strong muslin 
bags, sewed them up and hung them to 
spikes in the attic, well ventilated, and 
they kept well. I have left them in the 
smokehouse, as dark as Erebus, locked the 
doors and kept the key, and never knew 
an insect to trouble them, and they were 
always in fine condition. I have also put 


MOTHERS 


them in bags as before, imbedded in sweet 
cut hay, and they came out whenever 
wanted in the very best condition. In all 
cases they should be hung’ up in a dry, 
cool place.”’ 





Choking—If a baby gets choked do not 
beat it on the back or shake it like a corn 
popper, as I have seen some mothers do. 
Lean the child forward on your lap, plaee 
your hand flat on the top of its head near 
the crown, and move the head forward with 
a firm, gentle pressure. This changes the 
position of the crgans of the throat and dis- 
lodges the substance, if not too large. This 
treatment is especially beneficial in whoop- 
ing cough.—[Nurse. 





Peace and War—In the 18th century the 
people who now make the United States of 
America were in war 37 years out of one 
hundred. In the 19th century they were at 
war nine years out of one hundred. In the 
18th century England was at war with the 
other continental powers 44 years out of 
100; in the 19th century she was at war with 
those powers only 14 years. Here is a gogd 
gain. And there is every reason to believe 
that, if the American people will assert 
itself, the next hundred years may be years 
of peace among the nations.—[Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. 

Yellow Fruit Cake—One cup sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon molasses, % cup butter, % cup sour 
milk, % teaspoon soda dissolved in milk, 2% 
cups flour, yolks of 4 eggs, well beaten, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon cloves, 1 
cup raisins, % cup English currants, and if 
desired a little citron shaved fine.—[F. P. 
Lee. 





“What makes that new baby at your 
house cry so much, Tommy?” 

Tommy (indignantly): “It don’t cry so 
very much, and, anyway, if all your teeth 
were out, and your hair off, and your legs 
so weak you couldn’t stand on them, I 
fancy you’d feel like crying yourself!” 
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Nearly EIGHT MILLION 
have been produced in the past thirty three 
years—more watches than any other factory 
in the world has produced in the same period, 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


have genuine ruby bearings—their other 
points of superiority cdn be told by any 
jeweler—ask him about the Elgin. 














Earn a Watch 


By selling 20 cards Sailor-Knot” 
Hooks and Eyes or 20 packets 
Sachet Powder at 10c. each. Watch 
fully warranted and perfect time- 
keeper ; or sell 100 lbs. Baker’s Teas B 
for a Bicycle; 50 lbs. for Waltham 
Gold Watch and Chain or Dinner \Y 
Set or Baker Folding Camera. 
Write for Cataloa and. Particulars. 
W,@. Baker (Dept.8'), Springfield, Mass. 














WOODS 


Illustrated 
Complete 


NATURAL HISTORY 


OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES, INSECTS, ETC. 
Over 600 Subjects Shown in the Text Pages in Black—1206 Topics Indexed. 


At ohe time or another editions of portions of Wood’s Natural History, covering this or that division of animal life, have been issued, 
being therefore necessarily more or less incomplete, and many of them reprints only of the first edition of the book. The expense also has 


varied, oftentimes being beyond the reach of the ordinary mass of readers. 


The edition 


which we now offer, however, is complete in 


every detail, covering all divisions of lower animal life, and, in addition, contains one entirely new and extremely valuable feature, namely 


1 


39 SUBJECTS 








nimate 
“ ; Fishes. 


Until this new edition was printed, 


for from $2.00 to $3.00, 


We. however, offer the book as described above, bound in heavy illuminated covers, including a year’s 
Presented to anyone sending us 2 new yearly subseriptions 
In both cases the book is sent postpaid. 
Remember that every yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. 

. Address orders to either of-our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest.you. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, * 


subscription to our Journal, for only $1.50. 
(other than the sender’s own), at $1.00. 


animal kingdom. 


as this. 


years of his life to the compil 
of the leading naturalists of the world. 
The cover itself is a work ofart and colors. 
paper from absolutely new plates made exclusively for this edition at a great expense. 


the complete Wood’s Natural History has never sold in cloth with- 
out the color platés for less than $1.75. With the color plates, books of this character in cloth usually sell 


600 pages. 


SHOWN IN COLOR. BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVERS. 


| COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


UNQUESTIONED VALUE. 


These latter covering 139 subjects, plates having been 
prepared especially for our book at a great expense, 
§ and-adding not only to its interest, but to its value. 


Wood’s Natural History is filled with charming descriptions and 
delightful anecdotes of all animals, both domestic and wild. 
minutely, and in the simplest language, the habits, haunts, diseases and peculiarities of the entire 
This great work is by the world-famous naturalist, Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. 
S., author of several other celebrated works on animal life, but none with so great a fund of information 
The clear and descriptive text of the writer is embellished with 600 engravings, by such 
eminent artists as Wolf, Weir, Harrison and others. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY. 


agnitude of this great history, with its many pictures and accurate descriptions. 
History is the recognized authority all over the world. The work is a veritable treasure house of 
valuable information, interestingly told. 


The Entire Natural History of the World. 


INTENSELY INTERESTING. 


mals, both domestic and wild, are accompanied wit 
of vivid pictures in black and in color, illustrating them true to life. 1 
idea of what the animals of the world are, where they roam and how they live. 
ation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many 
This mammoth cyclopedia of the animal world consists of 


It gives 


No library is complete without this famous work. It is impossi- 
ble togive in this announcement more than a slight idea of the 


0o0d’s Natural 


Every lover of nature will be delighted with the information 
imparted in its pages. { i 
1 anecdotes relative to the species, with hundreds 


Thousands of the descriptions of the ani- 


These engravings give aclear 
The author gave 


The entire work is printed on good 





$2 t0 $3 IN VALUE 


50 CENTS. 
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Is the test that tells the effectiveness or defectiveness of a weeder. To XY 
be effective it must be flexible, to be flexible it must be flat, and the only 
flat tooth weeder is the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. It is the 
only practical, perfect implement for weeding and cultivating on the market to-day. 
Let us tell you why—why and how this wonderful machine has made the weeder a 
genuine money-saving implement for the farmer. Tell you why it does as much work 
as three ordinary cultivators; why it increases the yield 20 to 30 per cent; why it does 
better, cleaner, quicker work than 20 men could do it on any crop orany field. Benefit 
by the experience of others. - Read what successful, progressive and practical farmers in 
every part of the country have accomplished with 


HALLOCK’S | 
Success cics Weeder and Cultivator 


and remember there are $100.00 awaiting you if you find that one out of the hundreds of testimonials 

we can offer you is false. Whatever reduces the cost of cultivation is of vital interest to the 

farmer. Can you afford zo/ to investigate these claims when the expense involved is only the 
price ofa postal card? Better write to-day for descriptive circulars. 


he fi d i h h ° 
SPECIAL PRICE iiiinc"agency ‘gece with the first order i you want it: 


7 a This Weeder is protected by our patent No. 
( CAU T I © N * 600,782, dated March 15,1898. The public is 
' notified and warned that any infringement onour flat tooth Weeder, 
whether manufacturing or dealingin the same will be promptly prose- 
cuted. Agents handling our Weeders are requested to send us names 

of persons thus infringing on our pat®nts. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 York, Pa. 
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“PLANET JR.” CHAPTERS—IIL. 
A PAIR OF MANITOBA GIRLS. 


NE of the interesting pictures in the new ‘‘PLANET JR.” catalogue for 1899 shows 
the prize farming operations of two live Manitoba girls. All their cultivating 
was done with the ‘‘PLANET JR.” Combined Drill and Wheel Hoe—an ‘‘all- 

round-tool,” whose various attachments will do very nearly all the work in small 
crops from beginning to end of the season. 

This new catalogue is more interesting to a farmer than the latest magazine. It not only de- 
scribes all the ‘PLANET JR,” horse and hand tools, the Horse hoes, the Pivot-wheel Cultivators, the 
new Beet Cultivator that works four rows at once, etc., but it has also 16 full pages of fine photo- 
TT views, field scenes in America, France, New Zealand, Australia, etc., showing the ‘‘PLANET 

R.”’ tools at work. Write us for a copy, it’s free. 
Chapter IV will tell about the wale | S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
the Combined Seeder and Wheel Hoe. Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. 
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A Good Fence, 


a strong tence, ap fence, 
anevery purpom eand one 
which you can buik > urself is 


The Chandlee Fence. 
~The secret is in the lock which 
fastens the stays in such an 
easy and simple way that they 
must stay. Makes the most rigid, 


Hard 
> oe sg Knows Steel etrongest, and most durable tence 
a that can be made of wire. No expensive 


—__S== what this trade mark means. They have learned machinery required to build it. You make it any 
that it stands for unequaled quality in the first essential of good agriculture—i. e. height and with any number of stays you wish. 


Responsible and reliable 

menonly. Exclusive ter- 

A CG oOo D pe LOW ritory to the right men. Write to-day for terms, etc. 

‘ . CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Mé 
The stamp, ‘‘Oliver Chilled’ appearing on the finished plow, or on the 


smallest fitting or separate part, is a guarantee of excellence. Don’t let an 
dealer sell you something else, declaring that it is “‘just as good,” for 


The “Oliver Chilled Plow.” BARN PLANS. Ax, out 


Sold by Every Oliver Agent Everywhere. BUILDINGS 
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Our descriptive matter is interesting and instructive. We mail it free to Iwo hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu. 
allinquirers. Write to-day before you forget it. able work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, ete., for 

the construction of barns and outbuildings, by practical 

THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, SE ag IG 
barns, house barns, cattle barns 

South Bend, Indiana, U. S. A; sheep barns, corn houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig- 


ns, granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon 
Fa ird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
~. roofing, doors and fastenings, work shops, poultry houses, 
manure sheds, barp yards, root pits, etc. Cloth, 12mo, 
Postpaid, $1, 


THOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confera favor upon the advertiser Catalogue Free of thisand many other mm... 
and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 




















